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vides, for the first time, effective treatment 
is adult | gram for dilution according to instruc 
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By the Intravenous Route, Tablets Calcium Disodium 


brilliant results, with spectacular rapidity 
are reported in plumbism and other heavy 


metal pomoning 441 ead encephalop 


VERSENATE (SOO mg. each) are sup- 
plied in bottles of 250 tablets. 
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cas Calcrum Disodium VERSENATE 15 


up and sole ther in in milder 


Now Abso Avariapee rs Panter For 
for oral administration, Recommended 
dosage: for adults, 2 tablets q..d.: for 
children, 2 tablets per 35 pounds of body 


weight in divided doses 


Calcium Disodium Versenate, of established value in plumbism, is worthy 


of trial in mercury and other heavy metal poisoning and in removing nuclear 


fission products, Physicians are invited to send for comprehensive literature. 


Calcium Disodium WERSENATE 
(Riker) LABORATORIES, INC., Los ANGELES 48, CALIFORNIA 
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Terra:-Cortril 


ophthalmic suspension 
a clear-cut therapeutic answer 


provides coordinated anti-infective, anti-inflammatory action quickly 
resolving inflammatory conditions in which infection is actual, 
SUspee ted, or anth ipated. 

in amber bottles of 5 ce., with sterile eye dropper, containing 
5 mg. TERRAMYCIN- (oxyletracye line hydro hloride ) and 15 mg. CORTRIL 
(hydrocortisone acetate) per ce. of sterile suspension. 


*Brand of oxytetracycline and hyd 


Division, Chas Pheer & Co., Inc. Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 





INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIANS* REPORT: 


Over 85% 


of workers with 


epigastric pain 


Marans ¢-Vo)(e|Kiar-Veve! 


completely 


relieved of symptoms’ 


Noting that gastrointestinal symptoms were the Based upon repeated clinical observation, case 
chief complaints of more than half the workers records, and progress reports over an eight-month 
reporting for treatment to their industrial clinic, period, the investigators conclude that Donnatal 
Barden and co-workers* undertook an evaluation is “particularly effective for the relief of pain 
of Donnatal in providing rapid relief and mini- associated with smooth muscle spasm of the gas- 
mizing absenteeism. trointestinal tract.” They observe also that: 
“More than 85% of patients with epigastric 
pain and discomfort were rapidly and com- 
pletely relieved of symptoms.” 
“,..many employees were able to resume work 
DONNATAL® EXTENTABS** Ci> within an hour.” 
“There was no evidence of undesirable side re- 


are particularly useful for industrial therapy, because ruin 
ac ns. 


once-a-day dosage provides effective spasmolysis for a 


twelve-hour period without the inconvenience of the Each Donnatal tablet or capsule or each § cc. teaspoonful 
of Donnatal Elixir contains: hyoscyamine sulfate 0.1037 
; 2 3 é ti Chwe.” : mg., atropine sulfate 0.0194 mg., hyoscine hydrobromide 
action spasmolytic effects are provided by the special 06065 ma, phenobarbital (1 er.) 16.2 ma—betties of 


construction of Extentabs. Immediately after adminis- 100, 500, and 1000 tablets or capsules, and bottles of 1 
tration the equivalent of one Donnatal tablet is released, 
followed by the gradual and uniform release of the Donnatal No. 2 Tablets contain the same amounts of bella- 
. oOo l aio 3 1 > IDE é J 
equivalent of two more Donnatal tablets, to provide sus- Goane aarmente wie 52.4 meg, (5 gr.) pRenebareitel por 
; tablet—bottles of 100 and 500 tablets 
tained effects for 10 to 12 hours. 


customary four-hour dosage schedule. True extended 


pint and 1 gallon of elixir. 


Donnatal Extentabs contain active ingredients equivalent 
to three regular Donnatal tablets — bottles of 100 and 500 


*Frank W. Barden, M.D., Paul 8. Hill, i 
M.D., William F. Mahoney, M.D., and 

Kenneth J. Cuneo, M.D., in a report 

from the Medical Department of the 

Saco-Lowell Shops and the Webber Me g 
morial Hospital, Biddeford, Maine; pub : 
lished in the January, 1954 issue of the 

Journal of the Maine Medical Associa 


tion (Vol, XXXXV, No. 1, Page 11) 


**Trade Mark TABLETS « CAPSULES « ELIXIR « EXTENTABS” 
A. H. ROBINS CO., INC., RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA * Ethical Pharmaceuticals of Merit since 1878 
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NJ =\VA//- IN THE TOPICAL TREATMENT 


OF ALLERGIC SKIN CONDITIONS 


TOPICAL LOTION 


ALFLORONE 


ACETATE 
FLUDROCORTISONE ACETATE, MERCK) 9 ALPHA-FLUOROHYDROCORTISONE ACETATE 


4 


k. 


MOST EFFECTIVE 
Therapeutically active in 1/10th the concentration of hydrocortisone (Compound F). 


MOST ECONOMICAL 


Superior spreading qualities—a small quantity covers a wide area. 


MOST ACCEPTABLE 


Most patients prefer the cosmetic advantages of this easy-to-apply, 
smooth spreading lotion. 


Supplied in a cosmetically elegant SHARP 

base in two concentrations: 0.25% and &DOHME 

0.1% in 15 cc. plastic squeeze bottles. 

( pronounced AL‘-FLOR-OWN ) DIVISION OF MERCK & CO INc 
WEIGHT FOR WEIGHT. THE MOST EFFECTIVE 


ANTI-INFLAMMATORY AGENT YET DEVELOPED FOR TIT 
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appointed 


BLOCK, M.D., has been 
Physician-in 
Charge of medical services at the 
Ford Motor Company’s Rouge 
Plant, Dearborn, Michigan. He 
ucceeda HARLEY L. KRIEGER, M.D., 
been named Special As 
sistant to the Medical 
DR. BLOCK will be 
medical activities in 
cluding operation of the plant 
hospital. He will report to EARLE 
A. IRVIN, M.D., Company Medical 
Director. A of Madison, 
Wisconsin, DR. BLOCK attended the 
University of Wisconsin where he 
received a of Science 
De gree in 1949 and a Doctor of 
Medicine 1951. He 
served his internship at Harper 
Hospital, Detroit, in 1951-52. He 
had been associated with General 
Motors since July, 
enrolled in the 
dustrial Physicians Training Pro 


who has 
Director 
responsible fo 


ali Rouge 


native 


2, 
Sachelor 


Degree in 


1952, when he 
corporation’s In 


gram and was assigned to the 
Motor Car Division un 
supervision of DR. IRVIN, 
Medical Director 
there. He became plant physician 
in October, 1952, and 


Cadillac 
aer the 


who wa then 


at Cadillac 
held that position until January 
1, 1954, when he was appointed 
Medical Director of GM’s Techni 
cal Center 


Prorzsson JACOB CHOLAK, Asso 
Professor of Industrial 
Health in the University of Cin 
of Medicine, and 
Director of the Division of In 
dustrial Hygiene Technology in 
the University’s Institute of In- 
dustrial Health, was named “Emi 
nent Chemist” for 1955 by the 
Cincinnati Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society at a meet 
February 9. PROFESSOR 
CHOLAK received his Chemical 
Engineering from the 
University of Cincinnati in 192: 
He became associated with what 
is now the Institute of Industrial 
Health in 1926. 


ciate 


cinnati College 


ing on 


Degree 


} ARRY B. BURR has been appoint 

ed to the newly created post 
of Administrator of Medical Ser- 
vices for Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
BURR is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. For the last 
14 years he has been Business 
Manager of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Chrysler Corporation at 
Detroit. In his new position he 
will be responsible for formulat- 


ing and recommending policies 
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Me. | Office, Dept. of Water 
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Dan O. Kiianoy, M.D 
4200 Third Avenue 
Sacramento 17, California 
Component Society of the 
Medical Association 
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AtLan K. Harnoourt, M.D., 
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Joun MBRRIMAN, 
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Pau T. Patmen, M.D 
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G. H. Perenson, M.D., Beloit, Wis 
consin 
Com t Seclety of the 
Medical Association. 
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and procedures in the field of 
Medical Department Administra 
tion and for furnishing guidance 
and assistance to medical and in 
relations 


divisions of the 


dustrial representatives 
in the 


company 


various 
In professional matters 
isted through a con 
arrangement with the 
Pittsburgh’s 
Public Health 
tepresenting the University will 
be A. G. KAMMER, M.D., Head of 
the Department of Occupational 
Health 


he will be a 
ultation 
University of Grad 


uate School of 


MIDDLETON of 
of Wisconsin 
Medical Schoo] has been granted 
a one-year leave of absence, ef 
fective March 1, to permit him 
to become Chief Medical Director 
of the U.S. Veterans Administra 


| EAN WILLIAM 
the University 


tion 


Non rot K NAVAL SHIPYARD, Ports 
mouth, Virginia, has vacan 


C1eC8 for 


positions in the 


civilian doctors seeking 
field of industrial 
medicine. These would replace 
Navy medical officers now serving 
there. Qualifications range from 
completion of an internship to 
progre 
professional experience 


two years of ssively re- 
spon ible 
in industrial or occupational medi- 
Further information may be 
from 8. J. CASEY, Em- 


ployment Superintendent. 


cine 
obtained 


A SYMPOSIUM on “Skin Diseases 
Due to Cutting Oils and Lub 


11 


ricants” will be a feature of the 


10th Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, April 13-15, 1955. Chair 
man and Moderator will be CLAR 
ENCE 8. LIVINGOOD, M.D., Physi 
cian-in-Charge, Division of Der- 
matology, Henry Ford Hospital, 
Detroit. Among the panel mem- 
bers, E. A. IRVIN, M.D., Medical Di- 
rector, Ford Motor Company, will 
present “Dermatitis—A Problem 
to Industry.” 


7RANK PRINCI, M.D., Secretary of 

the AMA Section on Preven- 
tive and Industrial Medicine and 
Public Health, and HUGH A. KUHN, 
M.D., Secretary of the AMA Sec- 
tion of Otolaryngology, § an- 
nounce a joint meeting of 
Sections at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the AMA on 
rhursday, June 9, at 3:00 in the 
afternoon. This session will be in 
the form of a mock trial directed 
by HOWARD HOUSE, M.D., of Los 
entitled “It Could Be 


these 


Angeles, 
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Component Society of the Industrial 
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President- 
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The Atlantic Refining Co 
Philadelphia 
Component Society of the Industrial 
Medical Association. 
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You,” and it is being given under 
Michigan Industrial Medical the auspices of the Sub-Commit 
Association tee on Noise in Industry of the 
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eT eg ommittec on onservation of | 
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Kansas City Industrial Medica! 
Association 
Officers 


Terry FE, Linwy, Jr., M.D., President 


President 


laryngology. This mock trial has 
been presented by the American 
of Ophthalmology and 
New 


SUCCESS 


Detroit 


with great Industrial 





BRAUN, M.D., Medical 
Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, and D. JOHN LAUER, 
Medical Director, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, are 
upervising the course in Indus 
trial Medicine and Hygiene for URARLES 
senior students at the University 
of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 
in addition to planning the pro peewee 
BRAUN Francis J 


Chicago Society of Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery 
Officers 
DoNaLo B. KNOWLES, M.D., President 
BiLLe HENNAN, M.D., Vice-President 
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p : ie 1 « curriculum, T. LYLE HAZLETT, M.D., Dental Director, Ford Motor Company 
omponen miety o re , P . 
Medical Association is Professor of Industrial Hy Deartern, Sehemagen 
giene and Chairman of the De 
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MA ARCHIVES of Industrial 
l Health” is the new name of 
the Journal heretofore known as 
Archives of Industrial Hygiene 
and Occupational Medicine. The 
original title was a combina- 
tion of the two Journals Occupa 
tional Medicine, and Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene and Toxicolo- 
yy. The latter was started in 1919 
by a group at Harvard—bR. DAVID 
EDSALL, DR. CECIL DRINKER, and 
DR. KATHERINE DRINKER. The 
change in title involves closer 
identification of the Archives with 
the work of the Council on Indus- 
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Epwarp R. Aston, D.D.S., Secretary 
Industrial Dental Consultant 
Pennsylvania Department of Health 
darrisourg, Pennsylvania 

Directors 
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Dental Director, International 
Harvester Company, 185 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Russe. Fricke, D.D.S., 1957 
Dental Director, Duquesne Light 
Company, Pittsburgh 
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Board of Trustees 
Davin W. BLack, Vice-President 
The Harrower Laboratory, Inc 
bk. H. Caateton, M.D 
General Medical Director Inland 
tee! Company 
Kierren Davis, M.D., Medical Director 
Phillipa Petroleum Company 
CatTuenine KR. Demrsry, R.N., 
upervising Nurse, Simplex Wire & 
Cable Company 
Poitier DaInken, 
Vrofessor of Industrial Hygiene, Har 
ard School of Publie Health 
Geonoe H, GenaMann, M.D 
Associate Medical Director, E I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Ine 
reruen G. Hatos, President 
Industrial Medicine Publishing Co 
Roseer Covtien Pace, M.D., 
Chief Medical Consultant Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) 
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Dean Wayne University College of 
Medicine 
Witttsam H. Seymour, Vice-President 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
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jecond Vice-President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 
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Executive Council 
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trial Health. The major points in 
the program are: (1) improved 
communication between manage- 
ment, labor, and the medical pro- 
fession to promote a better under- 
standing of the objectives of con- 
structive medicine in industry and 
its relation to the economics of 
medical care; (2) better integra- 
tion between the biological, social, 
and physical sciences in order to 
understand the impact of the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy 
on future patterns of industrial 
production and community life; 
(3) study and experimentation to 
determine the full potential use- 
fulness of industrial health as a 
major component in community 
health—as such it should be a 
more effective adjunct to private 
practice and the public health 
services; (4) better standards of 
administration and professional 
services in public agencies con- 
cerned with the health problems 
of workers—health departments, 
factory inspection, workmen’s 
compensation, and rehabilitation; 
(5) better correlation between in- 
dustrial research and the delinea- 
tion of potential health hazards; 
(6) determination of ways to 
make careers in industrial health 
more attractive to essential pro- 
fessional and technical personnel. 


NDUSTRIAL Medicine has been 

adopted by the American Medi- 
cal Women’s Association as the 
Program Theme for 1955-56. 


NDUSTRIAL Medical Association 

of Philadelphia, at a meeting 
heid at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania January 26, was told by 
DR, KENDALL A. ELSOM, Medical 
Director of the Diagnostic Clinic 
at University Hospital, and pr. 
EDWARD J. HUTH, Associate in 
Medicine at the University, of the 
results of 1000 medical examina- 
tions carried out in the Diagnostic 
Clinic and in a large industrial 
plant. Five hundred men and 
women were thoroughly examined 
at the Clinie and a similar num- 
ber at the plant, and the results 
were practically identical. In 
more than one out of three per- 
sons the examination disclosed a 
disease or disability. Only 13% 
were entirely free of any defects. 
Over half had disorders which 
they knew about before the ex- 
amination was made, but every 
other person in the group appar- 
ently neglected to seek proper 
treatment. Diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels, chiefly high 
blood pressure, were the condi- 
tions most commonly discovered. 
Among other disorders brought 








Florida Association of Industrial 
and Railway Surgeons 


Officers 
Joun H. Mircnm, M.D., President 
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to light were diabetes, ulcers, pre- 
cancerous conditions of the colon 
and, in several instances, early 
cancers which could be cured by 
prompt treatment. As a result of 
the examinations, many persons 
who thought they were well found 
that by means of a relatively 
minor surgical operation they 
could avoid serious trouble later. 


MEDICAL Advisory Committee, 

to give counsel to the Social 
Security Administration on med- 
ical aspects of administering the 
new “disability freeze’ provision 
in the social security law, has 
been appointed, with DR. J. DUFFY 
HANCOCK, Professor of Clinical 
Surgery at the University of 
Louisville School of Medicine, as 
Chairman. The “disability freeze’”’ 
provision is similar to the waiver 
of premium in commercial life 
insurance and permits a worker 
to keep his old-age and survivors 
insurance rights intact when he 
is totally disabled for work for an 
extended period. The determina- 
tion as to whether a worker is 
totally disabled within the mean- 
ing of the law will be made by the 
vocational rehabilitation agency 
or other appropriate agency in 
the individual’s own state under 
a voluntary agreement between 
the state and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Medical Advisory Committee, 
broadly representative of the 
medical profession and several re- 
lated fields, will help the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration to set up guides and 
procedures for obtaining and in- 
terpreting medical evidence as to 
existence and extent of disability. 
The Committee held its first meet- 
ing in Washington, February 9 
and 10. The Chairman, DR. HAN- 
cock, is President of the South- 
eastern Surgical Congress; has 
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received a number of medical 
awards, including the Woodstock 
Medal, presented to him by the 
University of Louisville, the E 
M. Howard Medal, presented by 
the Kentucky State Medical Asso 
ciation, and the American Cancer 
Award for distinction in 
Bronze 


pociety 
ervice; and hold the 
Star, the French Croix de Guerre, 
and other decorations for his ser 
vice in Europe during World War 
Il. The membership of the Com 
mittec in addition to DR 
HANCOCK DK ALEXANDER P. AIT 
KEN, Clinical Professor of Ortho 
Tufts Medical Col 
lege, and Liberty Mu 
tual Rehabilitation Center, Bos 
tor MISS PEARL BIERMAN, Con 
Medical Social Work 
American Public Wel 
fare \ Chicago; DR 
DONALD COVALT, Associate Profes 
or, I epartment of Physical Med 
icine and New 
York University College of Medi 
cine, New York City; DR. CHARLES 
L. FARRELL, of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, President-Elect, Confer 
ence of Presidents and other Offi 
cel of State Medical Associa 
tions; DR. J FELTON, Associate 
Department of Medi 
cine and Department of Preven 
tive Medicine, University of Okla 
homa, Oklahoma City; DR. HER 
MAN fk HILLEBOER, (ommissioner, 
New York State Department of 
Health; DR. LEMUEL <¢ MCGEE, 
Medical Director, Hercules Pow 
der Company, Wilmington, Del 
aware: DR. KENNETH E. MCINTYRE, 
Director, UAW-CIO Health In 
titute, Detroit; DR. WILLIAM A 
PETTIT Supervising Oph 


Include 


pedi Surgery, 
Director, 


ultant in 
with the 


ociation, 


tehabilitation, 


l’rofessor, 


Stat 
thalmologist, California Depart 
ment of Public Welfare at Los 
Angeles; DR. LEO PRICE, Director, 
Health Interna 
Ladie Workers 
Union, New York City; DR. W. H 
Chief Medical Director, 
National Life Insurance 
Medi 

Committee, 
Council, Fort 


Union Center, 


tional Garment 
COIN 

Lincoln 
Company, and Chairman, 
cal Relationship 
Health Insurances 
Wayne, Indiana; CARROLL SHAR 
rLE, Ph.p., Professor of Psychol 
ogy, Executive Director, Person 
nel Research Board, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; MR. BYRON 
MITH, member of the Board of 
Trustees of the American Foun 
dation for the Blind, a Director 
of National Industries for the 
Blind, and Executive Secretary, 
Minneapolis Society for the 
Blind; DR WADE, Medical 
Consultant, Texas Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Austin, 


DAVID 


Texas 
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Ds G. FOWLER, on January 25, 


1955, was appointed Chief of 
the Industrial Hygiene Section in 
the Medical Department of Chrys 
ler Corporation, of which MARION 
W. JOCZ, M.D., is Medica] Director. 
MR. FOWLER has been a staff spe- 
with the Industrial Hy- 
viene Section since he joined 
Chrysler in August, 1953. After 
graduating from Wayne Univer- 
ity in 1939 with a Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Chemistry, he 
worked for Fabricon Products in 
Michigan, as a re- 
search chemist. From 1941 to 
1946, he was associated with the 
Detroit office of the Employer’s 
Group Insurance Company in the 
Department of Safety and Indus 
trial Hygiene. He joined the 
Michigan Department of Health 
in 1947 as a District Engineer 
and was appointed Supervisor in 
1950, serving in this capacity un 
til he identified with 
Chrysler three years later 


cialist 


River Rouge, 


became 


S CHARLES FRANCO, M.D., Assis 
. tant Medical Director, Con 
olidated Edison Company of New 
York, speaking at the Midwinter 
Personnel Conference of Ameri- 
can Management Association at 
Palmer House, Chicago, on Feb 
ruary 16, 1955, described his com 
pany’s program for combatting 
alcoholism among employees. Un- 
program, foremen and 
responsible for 


der the 
supervisors are 
recognizing the first signs of un- 
controlled use of alcohol by their 
men. In the seven years of the 
program, 55% of the 290 cases 
drink- 


ing problem under control for one 


uncovered have had their 


to SIX years 


TH SUMMER SCHOOL of Alcohol 


Studies of the Laboratory of 
Applied Physiology, Yale Univer- 
sity, will hold its Thirteenth An- 
nual Session in 1955, during the 
four-week period June 27 to July 
22. Since 1943, when the first 
session of the School was held, 
1,837 students from 47 states and 
the District of Columbia, from 
nine Canadian provinces, and 
from 17 other countries have at- 
tended, 


A’ THE Eighth Annual Post- 

graduate Course on Diseases 
of the Chest, at Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, March 
7-11, 1955, a session on “Occu- 
pational Diseases of the Lung” 
has W. EDWARD CHAMBERLAIN, 
M.D., Professor of Radiology, Tem- 
ple University School of Medi- 
cine, as Chairman; and LEON H. 
COLLINS, JR., M.D., speaks on 


“Beryllium Poisoning’; JACOB H. 
VASTINE, M.D., Professor of Ra- 
diology, Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, on “Asbestosis”; and ROSS K. 
CHILDERHOSE, M.D., Chairman, 
Commission on Tuberculosis, 
Medical Society of Pennsylvania, 
on “Silicosis.” 


ARION W. JOCZ, M.D., Medical 

Director, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, on January 31 an 
nounced the appointment of SARAH 
LEE MCAVOY, R.N., as Superinten- 
dent of Nurses for the Corpora- 
tion. MISS McAVOY, who has been 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Nurses since February, 1953, 
succeeds MISS C. B. VARGASON who 
has retired. MISS MCAVOY was 
born in Ellsworth, Pennsylvania; 
graduated R. N. from St. Fran- 
cis Hospital, Pittsburgh, in 1939, 
and for the next two years did 
general duty as a_ registered 
nurse. She served in the U.S. 
Army Nursing Corps from 1941 
to 1945, as a First Lieutenant, 
and after her release returned to 
private and general nursing 
duties before joining Chrysler in 
November, 1947. 


NDUSTRIAL Hygiene Foundation 

of America, 4400 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13, announces’ the 
availability through free distri 
bution of two reprints, together 
bound, entitled “The Magnitude 
of Errors in Stack Dust Sam 
pling,” and “A New Method for 
Stack Dust Sampling,” by w. c. L. 
HEMEON and GEORGE F. HAINES, JR. 
The work reported in these papers 
is a part of a research program on 
air pollution at Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation which has been 
supported by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 


A™ ARCHIVES of Otolaryngology 
announces the establishment 
of a section devoted exclusively to 
Audiology. The Editor will con- 
sider for publication worthwhile 
articles related to any aspect of 
Hearing. Investigators are in- 
vited to submit articles for publi- 
cation to DR. GEORGE M. COATES, 
Chief Editor, or DR. JOSEPH SATA- 
LOFF, Associate Editor Audiologi 
cal Section. 


‘ASE Institute of Technology, 

* Department of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering, has “The 
Handling and Control of Indus- 
trial Solvents” as the subject of 
its 1955 Symposium on “Human 
Maintenance in Industry,” at 
Cleveland, March 16-18. At the 
dinner on March 17, WARREN A. 
cooK, Associate Professor in In- 
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TENSO 


wont ‘wilt in 
the dryer 


Heat-resistant live rubber threads keep 
the snap in TENSOR Elastic Bandage — 


laundering after laundering after laundering 














Because it's made with heat-resistant rubber threada, 
‘Tensor stands heat as high as 280’—with no appreciable 
loss of elasticity. 










Here’s the first elastic bandage you can put in the 
dryer—along with sheets and towels 







No special laundry care with new Tensor 






Heat as high as 280° won’t hurt it. Even in the 
autoclave Tensor keeps its stretch. Tensor lasts 






longer. Costs less to use. No wonder hospitals 






favor an elastic bandage made with heat-resistant 






live rubber threads. Shouldn’t your hospital use 






Tensor, too? Contact your Curity man today! 


New TENSOR 


ELASTIC BANDAGE 


Woven with heat-resistant live rubber threads 


PC eAUER & BLACK) 


Division of The Kendall Company Elastic bandage made with ordinary rubber ‘‘dies’’ in the 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill dryer. Loses its elasticity 

















Health and Hygiene, 
ity of Michigan 
on “The Economics « 


ontrol.’ 


| EROY E. CHAPMAN, M.D., Pre 
* dent Associatior of Phy 
Pennsylvar 
February 12, 1955, 


he Honorary De 


yeon 


f: XecuriVE industrial 


firm were named on Febru 
17 a member of the 
Advisers of the Ox 

Vv. Hu 

LAWRENCH ‘sident, Jone 
& Laughlin 
Pittsburgh; JOUN POST 


Soard 


Corporation, 
Manager, 
Department, 

ompany Hou 

A J W LEBIED 
Director of Sales, Eli 


ompany, Indianapoli 


North Carolina 

of Medicine, Liberty 

Mutual Insurance Company, and 

the Occupational Health Commit 

tee of the North Carolina Medi 

ca pociety were ponsor of an 
Industrial Health 

ity of North Carolina 

14. Speakers were KIE! 

FER DAVIS, M.D., Medical Director, 

Phillip Petroleum Company, 


sSartiesville, LOGAN T 


eminar at Uni 
Janu 


Oklahoma 
ROBERTSON, M.D Consultant in 
Industrial Medicine, and Director, 
Occupational! Health 
Asheville; CARL M. PETERSON, M.D 


Service 


Secretary, Council on Industris 
Health, American Medical Asso 
ciation, Chicago; JOK M BOS 
WORTH, M.D., Division Medical Di 
rector, Lo Prevention Depart 
ment, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Atlanta; and A. T. MII 
Prof or of Physiology 
and Director, UNC Laboratory of 


Company, 
LER, M.D 
Applied Physiology. A panel dis 
ission on low back pain was pre 
ented by R. BEVERLY RANEY, M.D 
PRICE HEUSNER, M.D., DEBORAH 
( LEARY, M.D., and KERR L. WHITE, 
M.p., all of the University Medical 
Faculty, with NORMAN 
Medical Director, 
a Paper Company, 
u“ Moderator DK 


Schoo 


BOYER M.D 
Pisgah 
DAVIS 
i counseling, specialist care, 
and a close working rela 


tionship between the industrial 


physician, ipervision, and com 
health divisions in dis 
covering and caring for health 
LOGAN ROBERTSON 


munity 


problem DR 
ussed the needs for, and types 


preplacement and periodic 


examination 


DR MILLER 
of re 
“[ Bonons VA) DELLE? 
played the role of the 
doctor to 142,143 person 
all over the world last year. The 
Editor of Chicago Tribune’s “How 
To Keep Wel column dispensed 
eaflets, humo 
P 


i the course o! 


family 


handling the largest correspond 
ence ever received in one year Dy 
i 


the De partment Letters increased 


by 18,922 over 1953’s volume of 
123,221 New paper medica col 
im! were inknown when The 
Tribune pioneered with the first 
country in 1911. Two other 
Vriter preceded DR VAN 
DELLE! vho took over the column 
n 1945. Now the column i ynal 
papel! nciuding 

0 Que tion re 
i¢@ws and with 
announcement of a new 
follow 


of mall 


the number one 
mall bay 


tion 


lade que 
nervous disor 
ermatology, and 
More wom 

than men, and many 
cnoo chi dren ust DR 
DELLEN elp in doing home 


} project 


HUGHES, M.D., Director 
Bureau of 


incinnati’ 


ry 4 
a of the 


Health in ¢ 


Industrial 


Health De 


February 1 for 
where he will be As- 
Professor of Preventive 
and Occupational Medicine at 
Ohio State University. DR 
{UGHES, also an Assistant Pro- 
essor of Preventive Medicine at 
he Kettering 
versity of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine, will 


partment, left 
(Columbus 


ociats 


I 
f 
I 


Laboratory, Uni- 


work in the Depart 
another Kettering 
graduate,” DR. WILLIAM ASH. DR 
ASH, who was formerly As 
Professor of Preventive Medicine 
at the University of Cincinnati, 1s 
now Head of the Department and 
Professor of Preventive Medicine 
at Ohio State 


Columbu 


ment of 


ociate 


University in 


, ered MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 1s 
f holding its 26th Annual Meet 
ing at Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C., March 21-23, 1955. The pro 
gram will feature some 40 pre 
peakers 
JOIN J 
Airline 


Among the 
aré the following 

WELSH, M.D., American 
who will speak on “The Medical 
Problems of Airline Flight Per 
onnel”; EDGAR E. M.D., of 
Detroit, who will speak on “Otolo 
gical Problems Met in Aviators”; 
LOUIS F. RAYMOND, M.D., East 
Orange, New Jersey, who will 
peak on “Physiological Aspects 
of Binocular Vision’; and WEBB 
HAYMAKER, M.D., and VINCENT M. 
DOWNEY, Lieutenant Colonel, 
USAF (MC) U.S. Air Force 
School of Aviation Medicine, Ran- 
dolph AFB, Texas, who will speak 
Sick- 


entations 


POOS, 


on “Fatal Decompression 


ness in Flight.” 


Among the speakers at the Seminar on Industrial Health held at the 
University of North Carolina Memorial Hospital, January 13 and 14 were 
(left to right): Carl Peterson, M.D., Secretary, Council on Industrial Health 


American Medical Association 
Director 
Bosworth, M.D 


Chicago 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Division Medical Director, Loss Prevention Department 


Kieffer Davis, M.D., Medical 
Oklahoma; Joe M 


Bartlesville 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Atlanta, Georgia; Logan T. Robertson 


M.D.. Consultant in Industrial Medicine 


Asheville, North Carolina 











Research 
shows 
why DaG 
out Is 
stronger 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY 
SEES 

WHAT THE HAND 
CANNOT FEEL 


Photomicrographs (unretouched) by 
Thomas, Stamford Laboratory of the 
Research Div on of the Amer Car 


Cyanamid Company, Stamford, Conr 


Method used dark field, transmitted 
bright field iflumination, 138 x 
Material used medium chromic gut 
ize 5-0 
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D&G gut 


Photomicrograph shows the 
smooth surface of D & G SUR- 
GICAL GUT, with practical- 
ly no fraying or roughness. 
Reason: Carefully controlled 
slitting of plies plus uniform 
twisting provides a smooth, 
well-bonded strand. No need 
to grind it to size. Gentle pol- 
ishing gave the matte finish. 
Result: the full natural strength 
of each gut ribbon (ply) is 
preserved; the strand is not 
frayed by grinding. 


Another leading gut 


Photomicrograph reveals 
rough, frayed surface of an- 
other leading brand of gut. 
This has been ground to size. 
Gut processed in this way ap- 
pears very uniform in diameter 
to the naked eye. But the pho- 
tomicroscope reveals serious 
imperfections which may 
cause fraying and loss of 
strength when the knot is tied. 
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SUTURES AND OTHER <a) | (> FP’ SURGICAL SPECIALTIES 


al 


, 
A uM OF AMERICAN Cyanamud COMPAN? 


DANBURY. CONNECTICUT 
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Photomicrography shows 
why D & G gut 
is more flexible 


ANOTHER LEADING GUT 


Al 
SUTURES AND OTHER 4(or> SURGICAL SPECIALTIES 
‘ - 


DAVIS 


DANBURY. CO 




















miurror. 
1Wror. 


NATIONAL Darry COUNCIL 


Since 1915 
promoting better hea th 
through nutrition research 


and education 


Overweight can be a physical, social, and 
economic handicap an unnecessary 
handicap which can be eliminated by 
intelligent choice of food and moderate 
exercise 

Medically supervised research on 
weight reduction shows active, over 
weight adults losing 1!» to 2 pounds per 
week on a diet of appetizing meals fea 


turing a variety of foods which provide 


all nutrient needs except calories— and 
which also satisfy hunger. Persons on 
such diets maintained pep and sense of 
well-being, reported no hunger pangs 
but shed excess pounds! 

These diets contain approximately 
equal weights of protein, fat, and carbo 
hydrate. Fat combined with protein in a 
meal delays hunger—for it reduces stom 
ach motility and gastric juice secretion 
promotes slower digestion, and makes 
possible a more gradual absorption of 


nutrients. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 














Foods included in these diets provide 
all essential nutrients in amounts recom 
mended for adults. Only calories are in 
deficit. Dairy foods are an important fea 
ture of these meals because of their high 
proportion of nutrients in relation to the 
calories they provide. Their taste appeal 
and variety make the diet easy to follow 
until desired weight is lost 

Doctors! Send for the convenient leaflet 
and diet instruction sheets containing 
menus for three full meals a day for an 
entire week, Diets at two moderately low 
calorie levels are included. These diet 
instructions will be useful even where a 
person may require a different calorie 
level for weight loss. For such individ 
uals, the physician can suggest desired 
modification, retaining the basic diet 
plan 

‘These materials are yours on request 

without cost or obligation. Simply fill 


out the coupon below and mail it today 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a pad of diet inatruction sheet ind 


leaflet on weight reduction 
NAME 
PROFESSIONAL DESIGNATION 


ADDRESS 








on E Ce 
PROTEC ae CREAM 


B R E C K 


pH7 PROTECTIVE CREAM 


Breck pH7 Protective Cream covers the skin with an invisible, oil-resistant 


film which is neither slippery nor sticky. This neutral film prevents contact of 
irritants with the skin. Breck pH7 Protective Cream is effective against such 
irritants as lubricating oils, grease, aromatic and hydrocarbon solvents, cutting 
compounds, synthetic resins, rubber dust, fiber glass, paint, iron dust and dup- 
licating inks. Breck pH7 Protective Cream is easily removed with Breck Hand 


Cleaner or with soap and water, making the use of harsh cleansers unnecessary. 


A Breck Industrial Preparations Booklet ae will be forwarded to you upon request. 


‘Shee © 


FIELD ; MASSACHUSETTS 


CHEMIST . SPRING 
A WA GAR A BS 


}OuHN HW BRECK IN < N FAC TURING 
FRAN ( oT 1 


*e. WwW Yor kK . cA. A N 
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DWAAL 


PENICILLIN 
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Unless you are one of the handful of 
physicians in the Far North, you'll 
see an Eskimo only in adventure 
movies. In a way, it might be a wel 
come relief to examine a nose hardly 
ever affected by infectious and/or al 


lergic conditions 


Of course, the estimated 3 out 
of every 5 patients here in the U.S 
suffering from such conditions repre 
sent a continuing, and sometimes ex 


asperating, problem 


Now, for these patients, here is 
a new preparation, effective in 5 out 


of 6 cases* of 


mucolytic 


how many of your patients are eskimos? 


upper respiratory tract involvements 

infectious and allergic 

seasonal and perennial 

acute and chronic 
Administration: Adu/ts— Iwo or three 
sprays in each nostril, 4 or 5 times a 
day as needed, or as directed by physi 
cian 
Children—One or two sprays in each 
nostril, 4 or 5 times a day as needed, or 


as directed by physician 


Diomydrin 


antibacterial * antiallergic * decongestant nasal spray 


penetrating 


Nepera Chemical Co., Inc. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers, Nepera Park, Yonkers 2, N. Y 
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nonsensitizing ... rapid acting .. . topical anesthetic 


XYLOCAINE’ OINTMENT astra 


(Brand of lidocaine*) 


a new form of the widely accepted Xylocaine Hydrochloride solution 


@ Xylocaine Ointment provides unusually 
rapid, and deeply penetrating anesthesia 
without the drawback of toxicity, sensitization 


or irritation. Xylocaine is unique in this respect. 


@ For use inthe control of itching, 
burning and other dermatologic distress. May 
also be applied liberally on skin and 
accessible mucous membranes to prevent pain 


during examination or instrumentation. 


@ Available in a water soluble, 
nonstaining vehicle as 2.5% and 5% 
Xylocaine base in collapsible tubes or wide-mouth jars, 


each containing 35 grams (approx. 1.25 ounces). 


Xylocaine Ointment is now made available at the 
request of many physicians, surgeons, and 


anesthetists who routinely use Xylocaine Solution, 


Astra Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
Worcester 6, Massachusetts 


*U. S. Patent No. 7,441,498 
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Now You call 


INDIVIDUALIZE 


P 


RTEN sio 
’ -_ 
re 


i 
J 


sivKs OF ACTION 
> senrasir 


@ arncsoinme 


SERPASIL® (reserpine aA) 
SE RPASIL®@-APRESOL!INE@ hydrochloride (rese pe and hydralazine hydrochloride CiBA) 
APRESOLINE® hydrochloridé (hydralazine hyde ch Oride CiBA) é 





Serpasil 


Serpasil-Apresoline 


Apresoline’ 








MODERNIZE with % Ws 





wo 
i &, 
@ UNIVERSAL EXAMINATION AND TREATMENT TABLE 
© COMPLETE EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT ROOM 


© COMPLETE CHIROPODY TREATMENT ROOM 


© You create better employee relations with a modern, well 
equipped industrial clinic, The Ritter Universal Table, Type 2-A-1, 


shown above, offers you extreme flexibility for all of your exam- 











ination, treatment, and emergency surgery requirements. Power- Ritter's ENT Unit 
: : Choir, and X-ray 

save your 
energy per 


and quietly by a mere touch of the toe; back, head and leg sections mit more com 


ful motor hydraulic base raises or lowers your patients smoothly 
are easily, quickly adjusted to any of twelve basic positions. To + aaa 
keep pace with the ever increasing importance of complete medical 
services for industry, Ritter also offers an Ear, Nose and Throat 
Unit, Chair and X-ray, as well as the Ritter Chiropody Chair and 
X-ray to complete your clinic. Plan to include all of these out- 
standing Ritter facilities in your new clinic, expansion or modern- 
ization program, Contact the Ritter dealer nearest you, or write to 


. e The Ritter Chiropody 
Ritter Company Inc., Ritter Park, Rochester 3, N. Y. Choir ond X-ray 


provide modern in-plant 
facilities for your 
visiting chiropodist 
enable you to set up 


" 
Cet) > caren 


Ask your Ritter surgical dealer about the FREE RITTER INDUSTRIAL CLINIC PLANNING SERVICE 





ERIN 


For Nasal Congestion 
in THE COMMON COLD 


Physiologically acceptable Neo-Synephrine 
hydrochloride solution promptly constricts the 
engorged nasal capillaries which are responsible 
for nasal congestion in the common cold. When 
. , the nasal mucosa is reduced to its normal state, 


the nasal passages resume their proper patency, 
drainage is possible, and the patient can again 
breathe freely. 


By its shrinking action on the nasal mucosa, Neo- 


Synephrine helps to keep the sinuses aerated 
and the openings to the eustachian tubes clear. 


Neo-Synephrine within minutes produces decon- 
gestion that lasts for hours. 


NEO-SYNEPHRINE 
Hydrochloride 


0.25%, 0.5% and 1% Solution 


Neu: Nasal Spray — Plastic Squeeze Bottle 





ACCEPTED... 


PAX-LANO-SAV HEAVY DUTY 
eTT-rii-ti1- me) 41-1) ee 
has been awarded the Seal of 
Acceptance of the Committee on 
Cosmetics of the American 
Medical Association. 


COMMITTEE ( 
7 = 


«| ON 
e\ COSMETICS /s 


Y wii RD” 


G. H. PACKWOOD 





ee eae | 


PROVED... 


a definite help in the prevention of 
industrial dermatitis by thousands of 
workers who use it in the washroom. 
Prescribe PAX-LANO-SAV® HEAVY 
DUTY for the workers in your plant. 
You'll see that PAX-LANO-SAV HEAVY 
DUTY can help prevent skin 

infections. 


Always LOOK for the PAX ROOSTER. 
This FAMOUS TRADEMARK is your 


MFG. COMPANY 


Wanupactaring Chemists 
1532 Tower Grove Avenue « St. Louis 10, Missouri 








agents 
choice 


4 -\ 


Terramyci 


For (ESTABLISHED) broad-spectrum antibiotic 
therapy—supplied in convenient Capsules, 
Tablets (sugar coated), Oral Suspension 
(raspberry flavored), Pediatric Drops (raspberry 
flavored), Intramuscular, Intravenous, 
Ophthalmics, Ointment and other topical forms. 


Tetracyn 


F TETRACYCLINE 


For the (NEWEST) broad-spectrum antibiotic 
therapy—supplied in convenient Capsules, 
Tablets (sugar coated), Oral Suspension 
(chocolate flavored), Pediatric Drops (banana 
flavored), Intramuscular, Intravenous, 
Ophthalmic and Ointment 


py hy ; 
Both discovered by Pfizer world's largest producer of antibiotics 


PFIZER LABORATORIES, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc 





stops useless, 


nagging cough 


SYRUP 


LILLy 


‘Histadyl KC.’ 


THENYLPYRAMINE OM 


each teaspoonful provides Here is an effective cough mixture that combines the thera- 
henylpyramin peutic virtues of an antihistaminic, a bronchial sedative, an 
Fumarate 13.5 mg 

Codeine Phosphate 1/6 gr expectorant, and a bronchodilator. This pleasantly flavored, 
Ammonium Chloride bright-red-colored antitussive appeals to all. Prescribe it rou- 


I phedring 
tinely for uncomplicated coughs. 


Hydro« hloride 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 








11 MI hI \ M GEE, MDD Wilmingt n 


AN’S ceaseless war against his potent en 

\\ emies of the bacterial, viral, and insect 

. world is marked by formidable vexations 

He finds repeatedly that specificity of ac 
tion is a chimera, that his best weapons may be 
met by successful adaptation on the part of these 
enemies. He is forced to employ the weapons in a 
manner calculated to avoid their being turned 
against him in the struggle of all species to sur 
vive. He must employ his wits continuously in 
order to maintain or better his position relative 
to other forms of life. 

Insecticides of a variety and effectiveness 
hitherto unavailable have been devised and ap 
plied by man during the past decade. In one 
group of these chemicals are chlorine-containing 
organic compounds which have distinguished 
themselves not alone for toxicity to numerous in 
sect species but also for their similarity of chief 
effect in mammals (central nervous system stim 
ulants—-hence ‘“convulsant poisons’). Chloro 
phenothane (1,1,1-trichloro-2,2-bis (p-chlorophen 
yljethane; also called dichlorodiphenyltrichloro 
ethane or Gesarol), better known as DDT, has led 
the field in use and has served as a prototype for 
the chlorinated pesticides 

It is estimated that insects cause a yearly loss 
in agriculture in the United States of four billion 
dollars and that one dollar spent on well-selected 
and properly applied insecticides returns 52 dol 
lars in increased food production. Ten percent 
of the total food crop in this country during 
growth and an additional 5°, during storage are 
lost to insects 

Such major diseases of man as malaria, plague, 
and epidemic typhus have been controlled dramat 
ically by destruction of the insect vectors through 
the use of insecticides. About 124 million people 
are estimated to have been protected against 
malaria during a recent year through assistance 
from our government’s Foreign Operation Ad 
ministration (this agency supplying more than 
20 million pounds of DDT 75° water dispersable 
powder 

Simmons? has said, “The array of effective new 
chemicals for the control of zoological vectors 
and reservoirs of human disease has been one of 
the most spectacular developments of the past 
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Chlorinated Insecticides: 


INDUSTRIAL 
MEDICINE 


AND 


SURGERY 


MARCH, 1955 


oxicity tor Man 


decade. There is no question but that the phe 
nomenal growth in the use of economic poisons 
has saved millions from the ravages of malaria, 
typhus, plague, dysentery, and certain other dis 
eases of zoological Origin, and has enabled the 
world to produce more food than otherwise would 
have been possible 2 

This is not the place to document the accom 
plishments of insecticides. Their usefulness is 
well established. It is necessary, however, that 
any consideration of the toxicity of insecticides 
for man be clearly set in the framework of gains 
in the form of human lives protected from illness 
and death due to infectious disease and starva 
tion. As an analogy it should be noted that Jen 
ner’s vaccination method against smallpox earned 
its place in our society on the obvious basis of 
the many men, women, and children saved from 
smallpox, not on the basis of occasional illness 
from yeneralized vaccinia, secondary infection, 
or infrequent death due to encephalitis following 
vaccination. The latter complication has been re 
ported to occur somewhat more frequently than 
once in 100,000 vaccinations. Reported illness 
due to an idiosyncrasy and frank poisoning by a 
cidental ingestion of chlorinated insecticides, in 
relation to the widespread contact from the use 
of the materials, are less frequent by comparison 

The chlorinated hydrocarbon group of insecti 
cides are similar in the following properties 
a) solubility in fats and common organic solv 
ents; insolubility in water; (b) relative chemical 
stability; (c) similarity as convulsant poisons in 
warm-blooded animals.” (It should be noted here 
that methoxychlor (1,1,1-trichloro-2,2-bis(p- me 
thoxyphenyl)ethane) has no demonstrable effect 
on the central nervous system unless it is given 
concurrently with carbon tetrachloride.” Its tox 
icity for most mammals is comparatively low; 
large doses produce liver necrosis, continued 
feeding yields loss of weight through voluntary 
reduction in food intake by the experimental an 
imals '*’ Appreciable variation has been found 
in the tendency of these insecticides to be re 
tained in fat storage in animals. The experi 
mental examination of this question of storage, 
4s summarized by Patterson and Lehman,® indi- 
cates that the insecticides which are capable of 





being metabolized at a relatively rapid rate are 
not stored to any appreciable extent. Toxaphene 
and methoxychlor would fall into this class. Ac- 
tually, storage of some toxaphene and methoxy- 
chlor, or chlorinated metabolites thereof, can be 
demonstrated by feeding experiments.’ The rate 
of deposition of these materials is so much lower 
than for other chlorinated insecticides, however, 
that this factor is reassuring in connection with 
pesticide contamination of cattle fodder and resi 
dues on food offered for human consumption 

The following represents an effort to colligate 
existing information on manifestations of toxicity 
to man of chlorophenothane, benzene hexachlo- 
ride, chlordan, aldrin, dieldrin, and toxaphene 


Chlorophenothane (DDT) 

"THE toxicology of DDT has received more atten- 
tion in the laboratory than have its congeners. 

There have clinical 

poisoning and suspected poisoning in man by this 

material than for other chlorinated hydrocarbon 

An evaluation of many of these re- 


been also more reports of 


insecticides 
ports is handicapped by inadequate information 
regarding the Whereas 
reactions to are 


CAaSCS 


reports of un 


toward drugs usually accom- 
panied by details as to dose and time and method 
of administration, such details are characteristic- 
accidental 


semi- 


circumstances of 
poisoning. Drug reactions occur under 
controlled conditions, often with the 

under observation in a hospital, wherein one has 
some knowledge of other factors which may have 
produced the observed reaction or modified its 


ally lacking in the 


subject 


character. The pharmacologic effects of a con- 
vulsive dose of a chlorinated insecticide are dra- 
matic, are usually associated with a mistake made 
by someone, and the stress of the event makes for 
inaccurate reporting on the part of those in a 
position to observe 

For the protection of the public much publicity 
has been given to “potential hazards” of pesti- 
cides. Two results of this publicity have been 
those which regularly are associated with an edu 
cational effort, be it on anything from the effects 
of atomic energy to the need for early diagnosis 
of cancer—to wit, frequent anxiety states and a 
plethora of “false-positive” diagnoses 

Certain reports of human poisoning by DDT 
are clear-cut in the expected relationship between 
Others deserve serious considera- 
hypersensitivity or 


cause and effect 
tion by virtue of 
species variation underlying unexpected effects 
Many case histories are complicated by the pres 


possible 


ence of several poisons, the influence of a vehicle, 
Finally, 
there are reports which can be interpreted only 


or a pre-existing disease in the patient 


as uncritical diagnostic appearing as 
symptoms of our widespread professional malady 


uUeSSeS 


known as cacoethes scribendi. That disease states 
of unknown cause have been offered refuge under 
the mask of “DDT poisoning” through wishful 
thinking is implied in some publications 

The summary of those instances of purported 
DDT poisoning which came to the attention of 
Francone, Mariani, and Demarc'®'! prior to 1952 


presents the confusion created by the above vari- 
ables. These authors found a total of 384 cases: 
66 from agricultural work, 12 from industry, and 
305 from miscellaneous domestic use (including 
accidental and intentional ingestion). The various 
syndromes proposed by Francone and his asso- 
clates in the attempt to find some order in the 
heterogeneity of signs and symptoms are not 
adequately supported by experimental work in 
other species or by observations made on human 
volunteer subjects exposed to DDT under con 
trolled conditions. Vague somatic aches and pains, 
mild respiratory symptoms, and dyspepsia re- 
sult from too many causes to be trustworthy diag- 
nostic guides. 


Acute DDT Poisoning 
A’ UTE poisoning in man is that expected from 
the observation of such poisoning in labora 
tory animals. An early symptom is paresthesia of 
the lips, tongue, and face. Later dizziness and 
weakness are noted. There is apt to be numbness, 
tingling, and hyperesthesia in the extremities. 
Tremors about eyelids and face spread to the 
trunk and extremities; nausea and vomiting may 
or may not This prodrome is followed 
(within an hour if the dose is sufficiently large 
and rapidly absorbed—as from a digestible oil 
by a tonic and then a clonic convulsion of a few 
minutes duration. A period of relaxation with 
prostration and labored breathing is followed by 
another convulsion. The cycle repeats itself (a 
until death, re 
sedation oc 


occur, 


few times only in large doses) 
covery, or control by anesthesia or 
curs. 

The mechanism of action of the chlorinated 
insecticides at the cellular level is unknown. Neal 
and von Oettingen'? a decade ago reported that 
“even in fatal acute or often in chronic poison 
ing the pathologic changes found are not suffi- 
ciently marked to account for death, and it ap- 
pears, therefore, that the mechanism of action of 
DDT is essentially of functional character. This 
is also brought out by the observation that ani- 
mals may recover even from severe DDT poison- 
observable untoward effects” 
Some observers have sug- 


ing without 
i.e., residual effects 
gested that the acute neurologic symptoms and 
signs can be explained in part by the hypothesis 
of disturbed cerebellar function.'*:'* Pollock and 
Wang'® using the electroencephalograph on cats 
fed DDT found that 30°, CO, increased the “am- 
plitude of cerebellar activity although electrical 
fits were not observed.” This potentiating effect 
of CO. with DDT is “in contrast to the antag- 
onistic actions of CO. on seizures induced elec- 


any 


trically or with metrazol.” 

Johnson!® found that DDT and several related 
compounds had an inhibitory effect, in vitro, on 
succinoxidase from heart muscle of the rat. A 
similar effect occurred on cytochrome oxidase. 

Several workers have been unable to find con- 
sistent histologic alterations in the central nerv- 
system (brain or spinal cord) even after 
maintaining pronounced neurological symptoms 
(daily convulsive DDT) in several 


ous 


doses of 
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species of animals. Globus in 1948 summarized 
his work and that of others in this direction.! 
Velbinger!*.'> made one of the early reports on 
DDT poisoning. He referred to Miilhen’s case in 
1946 wherein a soldier ingested 3 to 4.5 gm. of 
DDT in powder form. One hour later the subject 
subsequently complained of headache 
felt well by the following day 
including himself, Velbing 
in cod liven 


vomited, 
and “irritability,” 
In human volunteers, 
er found that 250 to 500 mg. of DDI 
oil gave barely detectable hyperesthesia of lips 


Doses of 750 to 1000 mg addition ap 
preciable prickling sensations in the skin of the 
Reflexes in the 
extremities brisk 
There was hesitation in the finger to nose test, a 
headache, a feeling of irritability, weariness, and 
a disturbance in equilibrium. Ten hours after the 
larger dose there was vomiting and tremor of the 
hand with occasional carpal spasm. After 1500 
mg. of DDT the symptoms were similar and some 
what more marked 

Twenty-five Army personnel in Australia were 
affected mildly after pastry made with 
DDT as a substitute for 
1946.'" All 
and weakness, commencing one to two and 
half hours after the meal.’ The 
severely affected were “confused,” staggered, had 
“blurred and thick” 
weakness with “pins and needles” in hands and 
Muscle tremors and convulsions 
seen. All recovered within 48 hours 

DDT powder added to flour in 
led to illness in 28 Formosan prisoners of 
Garrett’’ reported the symptoms, beginning 30 
to 60 minutes after eating the biscuits, as “severe 
episodes of vomiting and a gradual numbing and 
weakening of the extremities.”” Twenty of the 
patients “showed a look of apprehension a 
wild, excited look. Several exhibited a mild clonic, 
convulsive state.”” All had weakness of fingers and 
hands. There were knee jerks in 
eight patients. There were no changes in blood 
counts, no diarrhea, no blood in urine 
1% per 


vroup 


yvave in 


face and tongue within two hours 


and abdominal muscles were 


eating 
baking powder in 
suffered from “a feeling of viddiness 
one 
most 


two men 


speech, and complained of 


arms were not 


making bread 
wal 


hyperactive 


stools o1 
Six patients had a pulse rate of less than 
minute. There deaths in this 
Three patients complained of weakness in the 
extremities for five weeks. Most of the patient 
were well within 48 hours 

Mass poisoning occurring in 1946 was 
from France in 1949. Thirty women be 
came ill after eating tarts covered with a sauce 
made of flour which had been contaminated with 
' The flour found to 
DDT. No could be 
eaten by the diners. Their 
pain, and 


were no 


repo! ted 


seven 


an insect powder used was 


contain about 9° estimate 
made of the amount 
were vomiting, 
“prickling”’ 
fingers, 
without 

Stool 


abdominal 
cold 


and 


symptoms 


diarrhea, and sensations in 


hands and headache, malaise. All 


women tremors, con 


muscle 
specimens were 


recovered 
vulsions, or paralyses said 
to contain no Salmonella or other microorganism 
which could be considered responsible for acute 
gastrointestinal symptoms 


A 17 year old girl (weight not given) was said 


March, 1955 


taken 10 grams of DDT emulsified in 
An hour later she described a colicky 
had faintness, and 
She did not vomit 
hours after taking 


to have 
water 
nausea, 


type epigastric pain, 


was unable to stand and re 
ceived medical attention three 
the pesticide There was described a sense of dead 
weight and paresthesia in the feet. There were no 
tactile, thermal, and pain sense was 
impaired in the legs, feet, and anterior 
and forearms for several days. A 
noted on the fifth day, 
days. The 

strength By the 


convulsions ; 
face, 
aspect of arms 
tremor of the fingers was 
becoming worse for a few lower ex 
tremities had 
week there was 
and 


diminished 
seventh atrophy of the peroneal! 


muscles persisting leg weakness with a 
“steppage”’ 
ual recovery 

A recent 
Formosan 


pork dumplings Ihe 


gait. Subsequently there was a grad 


intoxication concerned a 
DDI 
contamination came from 
wettable DDT powder 
the fam 


report olf 
family who ate contaminated 
the accidental use of 50 

Kight of the 11 
symptoms of tiine 

These 
perspiration, nausea, vomiting, 
sions, alivation, tremors, ac 
celerated heart beat, and cyanosis of the lips. All 
within 4% after the appearance 
Calculations of the amount of 


in cooking members of 


ily had beyinning two to six 


hours after the meal symptoms were ex 


cessive convul 
headache, increased 
recovered hours 
of the symptoms 
DDT consumed indicated the 

dose as 120 mg. DDT per kilogram of 
A 23 year old pregnant female who ate 10 
my. per kilogram had no A 20 year old 
male ill with an “infection” at the had 
sweating, headache, and nausea following an esti 
kilogram of body 


largest 
body 


probably 


weight 
symptoms 
time, 
mated dose of only 6 mg. per 


weight 


DDT Effects on Skin 
\WitH the extensive exposure of the human skin 

to DDT in some form during the past decade, 
urprising that a few validated instances 
itization dermatitis have 
Leider?! was the first to 
supported by 
positive 


it is not 


of sen contact type 


found report an 


been 


instance of dermatitis adequate 


strongly patch 
patient by the application 


DDT 


materials 


evidence. He obtained 
tests on the skin of his 
DDI in 
Acetone 


COMparison wave no 


and of technical 
other test 
reaction. He fur 
rarity of such a sensitivity 
to patch tests 


of 5 acetone 


powder alone and 
used for 
ther demonstrated the 
by finding no skin 
DDT in acetone in 50 unselected 


reactions with 
subjects 

Higyins and Kindel found an instance of 
exfoliative 
of DDI 


showed po itive skin tests 
encountered in the patient’s 


dermatitis following the use 
DDT 
whereas 


worl he 
related to 


contact 


spray mixture and two analogues 
“contactants” 
com 


DD 


this patient’s 


and 13 


pounds somewhat structurally 


were negative. Two months after 


recovery his skin still reacted to 2,2 bis-( p-chloro 
phenyl)-1,1,1-tri-bromoethane but not to pure 
crystalline DDT 

Hollander*® saw a 64 year old man with an 
dermatitis on the face, neck, chest, 


surface of the arms, accom 


‘angry”’ upper 


abdomen, and flexor 


1038 





panied by intolerable itching, burning, and pain 


vyhicn followed exposure to DDT 


intensely 


Soon after the 
positive patch test 

DDT in 
the paucity of true instance 
dermatitis is worthy 
of acute dermatitis fol 
form of DD with 


in the patient are those 


lesions cleared, an 


Vi obtained by applying D° acetone 
Hollander observed, 


of DDI 


comment 


caused of especial 
’ Other 
lowing exposure to 
Kin patch test 
of Kresbach 

Marshall’ patient developed a purpuric rash 
following use of 10% DDT in kerosene. He also 
had kin was sensitive to 


ulfathiazole as well a 


report 
ome and 
positive 


and Niedelman 


found to be 


DDT 


cable ’ hi 
(powder or solu 


tion) application 


DDT Poisoning Complicated by Other Factors 
| NUMEROI 


are affected 


and finding 
The 
first reported instance of death in man thought to 
DDT that of Hill 
Robinson The ingestion by a 19 
month old child was of 
DDT in 
and kerosene with 
to differentiate 
olvent and effects of the insecticide 


reports the symptoms 


at least in part, by a olvent 
he due to eems to be and 
accidental 
about one ounce of a 5 
author wave kerosene 
DDT to 


between 


kerosene Phe 
baboons in an 
effects of the 
The animal 
that 
died 


alone 


attempt 


urvived; 
DDT 


could 


receiving 30 cc. of kerosene alone 
amount with 5 
The insecticide 
that th 
kilogram of 
child 


hemorrhage 


receiving the “ame 
have 
( hild 
body 


acute 


following convulsion 
ince it is estimated 


DDT per 


ince the 


played a role 
obtained 150 my 
died of 
and the 
kerosene, the 
into the 


veight. However, 


pulmonary edema with 


tomach content had no odor of 


ikelihood of a 
apparent 


piration of the solvent 
lungs | 
1946 
believed to 
DDT 


ion in methyleyclohexanone : 


Biden-Steele and Stuckey in reported 


the findings at man 
have 


concentrated emul 


autopsy on a 
taken a large yet unknown amount of 
chiefly those of pulmonary congestion and edema 
tion of the 
found dead 


cone tomach and intestinal mucosa 


he victim wa there was no know! 


edge of agonal signs and symptom 


The 58 year old man who died following drink 


ing an insecticide olution reported by Smith 


likewise showed symptoms and autop finding 


influence of kerosene as a cause 
Lethane (n-butyl Cat 
in the ingested material fur 


uyyvestinyg the 
of death 
bitol 
ther complicates an 
of death 

A two veal 
Hill 


in kerosene 


‘| he pre ence of 


thiocyanate 
interpretation of the cause 


Cunningham and 
quantity of 5 DDT 
until four 


4CeOT) by 


old child 
drank an unknown 
Convulsions did not occur 
hese continued to recur, except when 
barbiturates, for three weeks. An 
finding, that of deafness fo) 
everal weeks, is not one heretofore reported as 
sible DDT effect 

‘ patient had skin 
He washed himself 
and showed 


days later 
controlled by 
other unexpected 


a po 
Bierring’ exposure to a 


DDT 


type not 


pray with gasoline 


specified symptoms two 
nervous 


weeks 


days later of vomiting, dizziness, and 


a tremor of the hands lasted three 


ness, 


Some degree of exposure to DDT has preceded 
diseases in 
have been both 
and post-DDT period with multiple 


the recognition of certain obscure 


an The e 


in the 


diseases associated 
pre 
possible causal agents and are characterized by 
an unfortunate lack of scientific knowledge. What 
relationship, if indeed one exists, between these 
diseases and an idiosyncrasy to DDT in the rare 
human being so affected is currently sheer guess 
vork. In any 


periarteritis 


the association has been re 


thrombocyto 


event 
ported for nodosa,*” 
subcutaneous adiponecrosis, do 


myocardial 


penic purpura,” 


obscure neurologic, hepatic, and 


changes, and agranulocytosis. :#! 


ls There Chronic DDT Poisoning? 
Ei! FORTS to produce chronic poisoning in animals 

have succeeded only to the extent of produc 
ing (a) recurring 
dose of DDT is sufficiently large, and (b 
mal tissue changes, chiefly liver, which 
with life if the animal is not 
killed in a convulsive seizure and which are gen 
erally reversed DDT feeding is 
tinued. It is therefore not surprising that an ac 
clinical picture of chronic poisoning in 
stablished during or follow 
those 
which 


acute manifestations if the 
dally 
parencny 
are compatible 
when discon 
ceptable 
man has not been e 
ing prolonged exposure, even In unneces 


ary and excessive exposures prudence 
The nearest approach to a pos 
effect is few re 


peripheral 


cannot condone.' 
DDT 


tance ot 


ible chronic seen in the 


ported in neuro-muscular 
weakness and paresthesias of ex 
tremitic rarely atrophy) following 
acute poisoning in man and persisting fo 
some weeks or months The mechanism of 
this functional disorder, if it is a DDT effect, re 
mains to be 

Phi reviewer 


1953 :4 


dysfunction 
muscle 


evere 


elucidated 
must 
“There are 


agree with a statement 


made in no confirmed cases 


DDT poisoning and confirmed cases of 
with 


of chron 
acute poisoning are invariably associated 
a relatively large quantity of DDT.” 
examined 31 enlisted men who had 
DDT in kerosene inside buildings an 
ix hours 
20 weeks. There was no skin irritation 
weight. He found no symptoms refet 
system or urinary tract. Elec 
findings were 
tests 


eating of 

Angley* 
prayed 5 
average of a day for six days per week 
for one to 
ol lo ol 
able to the nervous 
trocardiograms and hematologic 
unchanged. Altered liver function 


found only in that proportion of men expected to 


were 
have such changes (comparable to the incidence 
in the military personnel in the area, largely due 
to infectious hepatitis 

Hertel’s* year old man 
exposure to DDT dusting powder for three years 
The victim had an extensive pyoderma and lym- 
phatic tuberculosis which makes it impossible to 
decide what, if any, role in causing death is to 
be assigned to DDT. Hertel’s finding of “DDT 
in tissues viewed with a polar 


case of a 60 involved 


active substance” 
ized microscope together with insecticidal activ- 
the point. The 
metabolite DDE (1,1 
in adi 


organ extracts is beside 
torage of DDT and its 


dichloro-2,2-bis (p-chloropheny!]) ethylene 


ity in 
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verified fact.4* Furthermore 


issue 18s a Well 


extracts of untreated animals have some 


al properties, which activity enhanced 


chlorinated secticide in treated ani 


the extraction procedure 


The perplexit us finding lies 


that the animals (including man by fat biopsy 


having such material in their fat are ostensibly 


One is reminded of the similar situation 


Normal adult 


exposure to lead are ul ave in thelr 


neaitn 


vith lead known special 
bodies 


100 to 300 mg. of 
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te Xapnene \ < rity ! ) nated 
McGee Reed, and F ing F , ad ‘ | F n lan expo 
found three nstance 1 dei } a ! vie trated du i lead to ¢l 
the evidence trongly ry i | a ( j | i ‘ y and skin 
as tne i iui} | ( ] i : Be cl nine te 
recovered, Gro I { { t in t if 1954 
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parentl } af ing ve ilf } iruh Attaclay, and ale 
nad much of the nec 


remitie 
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irning 
after and curred 
half hours later, apparent 
tne respiratory centel! 

A 15 vear old, husky farn 

Ipnon a olution of toxapne 
Phe iphon-starting maneu 
videly populal one of applying 
The boy wallowed an KNOW lantit 
olution. His mother insi 1 upon feediy 
raw egys and milk and induced vomiti: 
after the accident muctl 
he felt fine at that point! 
had a yveneralized convul 
hospital and recei\ 

period of 
iphon the patient 
eralized epileptiform 
inder sedation for s« 
Va une 

tions of epilep 


in the bov before 


Exposure of Workers 
T Host who have followec 
tions on chlorinated in 


mpressed with the ob 
evere exposures to such 
in both animal and met 
panied by manifestatior 
kerosene) o1 
evidence 
insecticide 
large absorptive 
reached to any great « 
part é matter 
‘ 
on-irritating (respirable 


admirable protective me 


air contaminan 
inder exce 
vhich 

r iol 
f 
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uicidal intent. The manifestations of such pol 
oning are acute and sufficiently dramatic to make 
the diagnosis obvious. The number of reported 
Case is remarkably small in view of the wide 
pread use of insecticides and the human element 
of carelessne and disregard for the hazard of 
accidental poisoning 

Treatment involves prompt removal of unab 
orbed pesticide from the stomach or from the 
kin and control of the convulsions by adequate mit 
edation (intravenou barbiturates Recovery t iy i ! ymptomen 
159 (July 


from poisoning, in the well-documented report 
Due to DDT 


has been prompt and has not been followed by 
any characteristic quelae. No validated “chron onte \ DD 
ic poisoning” type of illness has been recognized Fatal Case 
hy the majority ysicians who have searched =, 2-845 (December 
fi that possibilit i ‘ d ‘ Poisoning 
The chlorinated insecticides are skin sensitiz , . a Fate nes , 
of a low order of frequency. The actual re 
ationship, if any does exist, of these materials 
to bone marrow hypoplasia, collagen disease, and ana. & &. Mes. F. fi Cor 
other poorly understood human ailments is un ‘ olle g Ingestion of DDT. Pediatrics 
Ww DDT Intoxicatior 
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Creorge HH. Gehrmann and Psychiatry in Industry 


\ EORGE H. GEHRMANN, M.D., retired on Octol , 1964, as Medical Director 
J du Pont de Nemours & Company, to act a ociate Medical Director 


mann’s retirement reminds us that he initiated the first continuing full-time p 


pl 
in 
ve 


lin 
re 


th 


ogram in the manufacturing industry in the United State He made p } 

tegral part of the outstanding preventive medical program he had developed over 

ars of service in the industrial field. By establishing psychiatrists in the line organiza 
mn of the company, he insured technological continuity for the eventual development 
a sound, realistic, psychiatric preventive program. He put psychiatry on the front 
ie in industry several years before the armed forces did so in Korea. Dr. Gehrmann 
adily agrees that the program, now more than 10 years old, is far from perfeet, but 


e fact remains that it has gained enough company acceptance to insure further op 


portunities for growth. To accomplish this, the program began with diagnosis of the 


CO 


mpany’s health promoting practice he discipline inherent in occupational therapy 


developed It was a p ychiatric tool, already accepted by many psychiatrist 


and industrial physiciar As expected, management’s resistance to further refinement 


tic 
ha 
ine 
Dr 
me 
pl 


company ists to develop a reali 


is minimal. Results were observed and evaluated by many members of the organiza 
yn. The program wa therefore focused on the effective application of di j to be 
vior during working hou always with prevention in view. One result as beer 
reasing participation by company physician llan J. Fleming, M.D., who succeeded 

Gehrmann a Medical Director encourage At one of the first week! taff 
eting fol Vin promotion, he designated psychiatric conditior as the greatest 
oblem in venti now facing industrial medicine. He requested continued medi 
pport f ychiatric program. He also indicated clearly the respe 


tic program of prevention, comparaht 


other his ( ful medical and safety programs already maintained and 


ha 
eff 
Hi 


ple 


industr Gehrmann wor ipport from those sition 
measurable teamwork accomplishments of himself and those unde 


inging Management Increasing into the program, he estahl hed 


oadening interdisciplinary approach the problems of pre 


d already done in other branches of ! He established po l i humane 
ective management of those employ levelop mental cl y alcoholisn 
i 


example has had effect ‘ ( he compan A few other compar 


ryved p i 5. Others have tandards for psychiatry and are 


cniatri | accept and attempt to meet the established requiremet! 
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trial medicine. H ccomplishments constitute 
in industr The f f initiated 
continuit and 


} W 





Occupational Health on the arm 


MONG the presentations at the Postygraduat 
A Course in Industrial and Occupational Medi 
cine given by the University of Kansa Medica 
1954, were s¢ voted 
field of 
group, the four formal papet 
other 


Center, December 6-%, veral cde 
to industrial medicine in the 
(of tni 
produced in 


their entirety and s1x 


mat 
| he Cin neral Practitioner 
and Medical _ ervices hor 


and Small [Industrie 


| ary 


VILL 


" 
LA 


Wi 2000 full-time industrial phy 
erating large cal programs of 


industries, it 1 


cians Op 
industrial 
health and hyyiene in our majo 
that the tate of 
the large plant of this country ha 

ak of efficiency and, for the 


i“ veled off. The area of future growth of in 
? ot 


apparent industrial health ir 
reached a 
time-being 
dustrial medicine and future Improvemen 
industrial health 1 


of the employe) 


in the small plants where 95 
and 60 of the workers of thi 
country are to be indu 
health dey 


Health Service 


found. In spite of all the 
elopment, it is estimated by the 


that 40 of this country’ 


trial 
Public 


vorke! “ure offered no indu trial health ervice 


of any kind 


There can be no question that employee health 


badly needed in the small industrial 


Compensation law 


ervices “are 
plant require even the small 
est of them to 
handling 
Many 
factorily, in etting up 


I'ypical of the plans 


some sort of medical arrange 


thei 


have 


ment for industrial medical di 


abilitie methods have been utilized, and 


plant 


being used 


often ati mall 


medical service 
plant to provide adequate 
called Hartford Plan which 


with a total of Bb0OO te 


based on the use of one 


by small industrial 
medical care is the so 
eight compante 
1000 employee This i 
for each company and one full-time physi 
each plant daily. Each plant pay 
hare of the phy 


erTrvices 


nurse 
clan who visit 
a proportionate iclan’s salary 
and the salary for one nurse 
Another method of 
medical service to smaller 
Northwest Industrial Clinic in 
a complete build 
convenience to a 


sucece ful providing ade 


quate compante l 


illustrated by the 


Minneapolis. Using three-story 


ing, strategically located for 


many of the plants to be serviced as possible, 


one, Symposium 


! 


offer industrial 


large 


group of physician complete 


number of small in 


existence for 


medical service to a 
dustrie Chis 

ears, and 
vhich, how 
It must be remembered 


in addition to 10,000 lakes, 


group Nas been In 


plans for further ex 
r, do not contemplate any 
that 


more 


nov ha 
pansion, 
in-plant ervice 
Minnesota has 
000 


most of which are 


A number of medical! 


than industrial plants 


located in the Twin Cities 
plans would be applicable there 
these 
smal] 
olated communiti than 100 em 
yees. Sending the injured or sick to the neat 
doctor has proved neither economical nor the 


onsolidated plans such as do not answet 


problem of medical care to industrie 


with less 


t of medical care in many instances 
aminations or treating oc 
puts the 


department of industry, and not in the 


Making necessary « 
asional accident case doctor in the 
alvage 
physician 
health 
and represent the company 
health officers 
per week of 


industrial 
manaye 


production line where the 


belong To Keep adeq iate records, 
and safety problem 
vith tate 


minimum of 


and local requires a 
a doctor’ 


A plant 


docto1 


three hours 
with 100 employees 
full-time 


time for a company 
of 2000 employees requires a 
minimum of 


each 100 worke 


vith a nine hours of nursing pet 
wee} oO} 
ifications should be agreed to between 
and the 
of plant phy 
l Confidential 
be respected without reservations 
» All medical records must be kept locked up 


ethical! 


Four spec 


the docto company before the position 


siclan is considered 


doctor-patient relationships 


Reports must be made only in an 
mannel 
1. The 
partment 
The major part of the need for medical care in 
must be met by the part-time service 


is the only availa 


doctor will be the Director of his de 


tolerating no interference 


mall plants 
of the general practitioner. He 
ble qualified person to meet this need, and it is 
ital that he and with a knowledge 
of industrial medical practice 

Four essential requirements are common to all 


meet it ably 


sful small plant programs 
1. The primary aim must be to benefit the em 
although management also benefits 
have management-labor 


ploy t 
2. The program 
rest and support 


must 


The medical personnel must be interested 


and competent in developing an effective indus 
trial health program 
1, THE MEDICAL SERVICE 


PLANT 


MUST COME INTO THE 
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between 


JHAT the differences the 
practice of medicine and industrial medicine’ 


are private 


) 


Simmons lists the most important differences as 
outside in 
sick; in 
medicine as only 10 
it the 


the emphasis 


1. The emphasis in general practice 


dustry is largely curative healing the 


dustry considers curative 


of industrial negative 


practice and calls 
health In 
ventive 


approach to industry 


should be on medicine-—keeping peo 


In industrial medicine 90 of 


pre 
ple well the care 
is preventive and constructive-—the positive ap 
proach to health 

2. The industrial physician, in 


addition to rou 


tine medical examinations and treatment, must 
also know 
the diagnosis 
on the work being done by the 

One stated, “‘l 
as the 


geared to believing in 


and understand each patient’s job, a 


and treatment may be dependent 
patient 
ntil 


clans 


industrialist has such time 


medical thinking of phy becomes 


the positive or preventive 


concept, the practice of constructive medicine will 


relatively few enthusias 


health phy 
might be 


have to be carried by a 


tic industrial and publi sicians.’ 


This differentiation The 


questioned 


industrial physician is aware of particular etiolo 


the 


certain sea 


gical factors in the plant; general 


practitione! 


present 
associates outbrea! of 


uch thing 
diarrhea 


sonal dermatological conditions with 
as Ivy exposure and epidemics of acute 


in families with king of 
ripening of roasting ears 
Having the 


town general practitioner to dey at 


recent pl pear hes o1 


the small 


lea 


accepted nece | 
t part 
time to the industrie community, 
the 
plored. It 


employees in small plants 


operating i 


activities and duties involved should be ex 


must be premised that employers and 
right to ex 
that 
occupational health departments 
Oby the 
widely de 
the 


location, 


nave every 
pect the same high calibre of service exists 
full-time 


industrial 


in the 


of larger tion iously 


extent of 


OrvaniZa 
rendered may vary 


service 


pending upon numerou ariables, including 
the 


hazard 


number of employees yeoyraphical 
and the industrial 
The value of these service l 


able. In a National Asso 


report 1900 


almost unbeliev 


iation of Manufacturer 
employing fewer 
found that 


occupational disea 


from companie 


than 250 employees each, it wa ace) 
dents dropped ov 
duced 41 


reduced 24° 


e Was re 


compensation insurance premium 


were for manayement and em 


ployee turnover rate vere reduced 25° when 


an adequate medical sery yram was utilized 
have 
medi al services 


Mmrye 


been encouraging 
the 


include 


Other surveys 
The 
attention 
1. In-plant medical care 


attract most 


in either plant 


2. Pre-employment and periodical physical ex 
aminations 

3. Rehabilitatior 

1. Medication 


5. Industrial hygiene in 


for non-industrial illne 


plar recommen 
for vement 
6 Adequate records kept for al al l 


if sickne 


dations impro 


urance bene 


7. Administration ¢ 


Varch 
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&. Study of absences due to sickness 

With the exception of the first service there i 
nothing foreign to the daily the 
Looking at the in-plant service 


routine of gen 
eral practitioner 
as a collective house call makes this also a natural 
function of the general practitione 

A well-rounded industrial health program call 
for regular hours of service within the plant by a 
qualified physician. This is a 
The in-plant call provides the doctor with an op 
the workers, observe the en 
vironment in they work, the 
and the preventive measures used, and offer 


universal “‘must.” 


portunity to meet 
sanitation, 
the 
the 


a day, o1 


which 
employees an opportunity to see and consult 
plant doctor and plant nurse. One hour 


more, as may be needed, with an actual interest 
evidenced in the plant management and employee 
vill make any part 


time industrial physician fully qualified to offer 


s00n general practitioner a 


services 
establishment of 


needed medical 
To the 
health 
and improve their 
thereof 
To management, the establishment of in-plant 


employees, in-plant 
il positive effort to protect 


health with all the 


services means 
individual 
benefits 
service concrete 
the 
and willing workers, 


represents a demonstration of 
the for healthy, 
with all the benefits of in 
therefrom 


recognition of need trong 
creased production that accrue 

And to the community physician this may rep 
the first 
medicine in 


sustained opportunity to practice 
the adult 
itions 


resent 
preventive population, t 
where each 
detect 


and to 


help place workers in po may 


make his yvreatest contribution, to ace) 
dent 
those 
most 
affords 
ing workers 

New York State, in contemplating the employ 
ment of a full-time executive for its 
on Industrial Health, says “Aside from early de 


tection of occupational disease 


yuide 
attention to the 
Often it 
keep 


proneness and disease early, 


who medical 


facilities 


may need 


appropriate treatment 
his first 


well and happy on the job 


interesting experience In 


Committee 


prevention of | 
jury to workmen, emergency care of injuries, and 


what every good practitioner ought to know 


there are certain spec ifie categories of knowledge 
illumination and vi 
effects of 


occupational derma 


involved; air pollution, ion 


in relation to occupation industrial 
noise and impaired hearing, 
the older 


occupational cancer, employment of the physical 


worker in the aging population 


tose 
ly handicapped, rehabilitation not covered by in 
dustrial compensation, periodical health examina 
health with 
recommendations requiring knowledge of ail in 


tions and education job placement 


plant conditions.” 
Small communities with 
programs 


industrial plant 


nav 
have alway ent the 


phy vho 
sent them to the hospital 


medic al 


Inv no 


accident cases to a local clan treated 
them in his office or 
Why, then, the insi 


care now? Emergen 


tence on in-plant medical 
industrial in 
the 


cau 


treatment of 
juries for 
the field of industrial medicine 
of the hostility directed tov 
cine and industrial physicians at 


most of effort in 
This 
industrial 
that tin 


once accounted 
ed moat 
med 


Thi 


ard 





| 


lisappeared a 


( 


the eme? 
faded 


industrial injurie 
Importance 
ventive medical and accident 


in large industrial plants 


industrial hyyviene, and 
high level of 
whole picture in 
plant nave 
: the 

liam aw for many years Med 


Kodak 


ideal tuatior as 


neering to a 


per 
( hanged the 
become safe 


highway 


home 
il 


W 
Director for @ ra 
eribed the 
the ph 
its machine | ! 
the 


there 


tmar Company, 
whi h, 
plant, 
character of 


who work 


] one in 
ician and nurse know the 
the 


women 


plant 
ironment 
lob met and 
the 
He i 


irgeon, a 


arity here te daily 


pr 
inter! t, a 


practice 


yeneral wtitionel already a part 


time part-time part-time 
obstetrician. As a 
he 
within a reason 


other 


pediatrician, and a part-time 
industrial ph will acquire a 


competence in thi 


ha if 


part-time clan 
field 


the 


much 
able period as he 
of the farm 
Farming is an 

tool 


the com 


vithit | 
luded 


t be ine 


ubject, 
mu industry, 


1] 


industs new methods 


machine vhich contribute too 


a proportion of ‘vere industrial accident 
and an 


the 


inviting field of 
of the 
the seasonal variation 
the di 
program 


occupational dermatose 
rehabilitation () 
American 


ving te 1zZe averaye 


the 


hetween 


farm In 


number of employes and tance 
the 


peat 


medi al 


farm plants, a 

difficult to o 
received much attention in current 

In Haw the Territorial A 
tution Physician ha ce 
known Ameri 
of 


medicine 


per sé, 
ha 

literature 
ociation of Plan 
the 
an medicine a 


ap 


ryanize, and as such not 
ail 
veloped plantation 


tem in a unique 


tem private combined with indu 
The 
primarily to give 
vorkers of Hawaii, are now 
the Industrial Medical A 
ome of the method 

objectionable in) the 

looked that in 1923 the 
record the | 
the state and i 
aime | 
in the 


to replace 


practice 
trial plantation doctors, organized 
al service to the 

an integral part of 
Although 
he 


ovel 


medic rural 


ociation 
Hawaii 


cannot 


might 
he 
and mortality 
than those in 
records in the 
with the best 
hospitals are used 


ul ed in 
tates, it 
morbidity 
land worse 
1949 the health 


favorably 


in were 


land compared 
tate Community 
of 


tem 


nov 


the luxur maintaining a private 


Anvone interested in 
for the 


tudy of the general 


plantation hospital 


group ho pital and medical care rural 
pront 
trial 
Hawaiian Island ! 


the fact that 


population could by a 


practitioner-1t du 
the 


verlooking 


urgeon 
the 
Ameri 


development it 
past not 
farmers and 


50 years, 
an 
plantation laborers will 


of 


not approa h the problem 


medical care from the same starting point 

that some of the modern 
how could, and should, 
cutting the 
present, 


or other 


It eem apparent 


afety engineering know 
down 


At 


ssociations, 


be applied te le av, 
dent factor i actor manipulation 
farm bureaus health a 


accel 


into 


health groups, could profitably investigate many 
of the farm the 
with the possibility of a relationship to the preva 


dermatoses, seasonal diarrheas 
lent practice of spraying, and the increasing in 
cidence of sie kness during silo filling 

An analysis of days lost 
of occupational Hlness and injuries is 


to all farm groups 


by farmers on account 
a challenge 
Industry has accepted a sim 
ilar challenge in industrial plants, with remunera 
tive and encouraging results. Owing to the sea 
sonal peak load in farming, equivalent employee 
than the loss 


thrown out as a problem 


often more costly 
This is 


solution has not 


days lost are in a 
machine shop 
for which the 


he, found 


vet been, but can 


, 


‘HE question arises as to why the general pra 
titioner does not just take industrial medicine 
his another of his 


There has been a lack of information on the pur 


in stride as many activities 
pose and proper scope of an industrial medical 
program, a 


private and industrial physicians 


well as a misunderstanding between 
This, 


a feeling that 


accord 
ing to Luongo, was engendered by 
industrial physicians engaged in “contract medi 
which does not 
it did a quarter-century ago. A large segment of 
the medical feared industrial 


cine would make inroads on the family physician 


cine,” a term convey the stigma 


profession medi 
and disturb the physician-patient relationship by 
the injection third cr middle-man 
These fears, to a large extent, have disappeared, 
the the 
creasing in industry 
There is actually distinction 
private and industrial practice. A made 
a few years ago showed that 94° of general prac 
titioner 


of a party 


and medical recognizes in 


medicine 


profession 
of 
real 


Importance 
no between 


survey 


do industrial practice to a certain ex 
tent 

in 
phy sician, 
practice, 


Every physician practicing medicine treat 
daily. Every 
industrial 

of occupational 


dustrial cases almost 
whether in 
the 
Private patients are subject to occupational haz 
in the kitchen, the yard, and on the high 
which lead that affect 
efficient performance of household, office o1 
form duties 

There should be 
ponsibility for individual’s 
fare when eight hour 
16 in the home with 
tween the two 

The 


anxieties 


private or must 


apply principles medicine 
ards 


wal 


the 


may to disabilities 


of re 


and 


division 
health 
are spent in the plant and 


arbitrary 


no 
an wel 


an intimate dovetailing be 


sed hostilities, frustration and 
developed during working hours are not 
at the plant. They 
carried home to become the etiological fac- 
of migraine, 
vomiting and other psychosomatic manifestations 
the wife, who has probably 
inside the plant. Here, again, the 
to treat both is the family physician, who 
ees and treats the man and his wife as individ 
familiar with the environment 


uDnpres 


left with a change of clothing 
are 
for in mans 


cases cardiospasm 


evidenced by never 


heen logical 
docto1 
and who is 
of hoth 


The next best solution to this problem would 


uals, 
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be an understanding between the family physi- 
cian and the industrial physician, both working 
toward a common goal with from 
teamwork accruing to the individual worker, the 


benefits such 


including the med 
of 


employer, and the community, 
Whatever benefits 
medicine, as applied to industry, are to be en 
joyed by the nation’s workers them 
only through the interest of private practitioners 
vho equipped themselves for effective ser 
vice in The 
number of farmer patients with similar skin dis 


ical profession preventive 


will reach 
have 
industry physician who treats a 
turbances during crop spraying or dusting SCH 
sons no in contacting the 
farm agent to ascertain the toxicity of the spray 
dust This is 
The physician in small 
plants, who treats an unusual number of 
with similar skin visits the plant 
determine the etiological factor which is causing 
the dermatitis. This interest shown by the plant 
physician is not either the worker 
or the employer, and forms an important cog in 
that much sought patient-physician relationship 
some 
with 


has reluctance local 
in-plant service 

clothing 
worker ‘ 
to 


ol being used 


shoe and 


eruption 


overlooked by 


Occupational disease diagnosis requires 
the health hazards as 


The general prac 


knowledge of sociated 
a particular work environment 
titioner is not expected to be trained in the vari 
ous ramifications of industrial hygiene and engi 
neering, nor to be able to use the various collect 
ing and sampling devices employed in evaluating 
the concentration of and gases 
Neither is he expected to do mitral commissuro 
enucleate brain tumors or do lobectomies 
pro 


dusts, vapors, 
tomles, 
A plant visit, once or at regular intervals, 
vides an intelligent physician with insight into 
the actual which the pa 
tients are placed, and serves to assist in evaluat 
ing the influence of the job on health and disabil 
same manner that indications for con 
other fields are determined by hi 
ECG, or other findings 
interesting note that senior medical stu 
the University of Wisconsin’s Depart 
Preventive Medicine and Student Health 
half days in an industrial 
functioning health 
physician, the students 
the handling of 
ards, industrial safety 
control, sanitation, personnel problems, job place 
of common in 


working conditions in 


ity in the 


ultations in 
tory, xX laboratory 


It is 
dents 


ray, 
to 
in 
ot 
three 
that 
the 
observe 


ment 
pend 

plant 

With 


and 


and a 
has a program 
discus 
haz 


noise 


plant 
occupational 
poisons programs, 
for the handicapped, care 
and similar problems 


ments 


juries, 


Summary 
[ )'RE« TLY or indirectly, much of today’s medical 
practice touches upon industry—servicing In 
dustrial firms, attending employees, applying to 
general practice some of the findings of indu 
trial medicine 
The small plant 


by enlargement of the scope of private practice 


medical problems can be met 
to fill the preventive and treatment needs of em 
and employees. This will in 
practitioners, 


require an 


and improved 


plove rs 
terested curiosity by 
cooperation with public and private health agen 
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A more honest financial return to phy 
in the of go far t 
friends and create a climate for growth 
be borne in mind 


cles 
service industry will 
Four conditions must 
1. General practitioners are the only 
mall towns 


available 


for industrial service in 


2. The plant must educate the 
regard to industrial health needs and method 
3. The lack of the 


practitioner in preventive and therapeutic set 


ource 


physician with 


interest shown by general 


must be overcome 
attitude 
service 1s 
other form 


be corrected 


industry 
lingering 
industrial 


vices for 

1. The 
clans that 
worthy, 


among some physi 


noble 


not as 
or ethical as of medical 
practice must 
Career men have proved the worth of occupa 
tional medicine in the large plants. As a result 
the company an in-plant medical 
program, but it afford the 
et-up of the large plant. The alternative ji 
time medical service, and that is where the 
the field and fills a 


available for and 


mall wants 


too, cannot elaborate 
part 
yen 
void 


eral practitioner enters 


which no one else is qualified 


to fill 


Organization and Administration 
of Medical Services fo: 


farm \ ooperatis es 


WILLIAM J 


|W gle the fact that membership in farm co 
operatives reached a record high of 7,400,000 
1951-52 10,142 


Increase yroups, oF | 


with eparate organization 
an of 92 
there is a marked paucity of health services re 
groups. The National Couneil of 
Washington, D.( re 


material on the « 


in 


In one veal 


ported by these 
Cooperative entl 


“We 


‘ overaye 


Farm 
tated, 


medical 


have no xtent of 


for farmer cooperative Our 


organization 1 composed entirely of farmer 


engayed in the marketing of ayricultural 
ippile 
Mott, organize 


farme! 


groups 
or the purchasing of farm 
1954, Dr. Frederick 
prepayment program fot 
Admini 
Mine 


idea : 


commodities 

In June, 
of the 
the old 
in charge of 


inde 
tration and 


Worker 
of 


Security 
the United 
summarized his 
the statement 
organization 
that thes 
vhether the « 
to build program 
ible 


and maintain optimal physical 


Farm 


program the problen 


and its solution by 


“The 


meaning 


of co 
will 


solution | 
patient 0 
for 
The challenge ji 
participant the fullest pos 


ur { 
yood 


hich 


oppor 


resources judging are 


or bad 
offer every 
tunity 
and mental health 


to achieve 


tics 


form of group 


This is the fe 


fructure ( 


some prac 


ential undati 
the 


vive it 


prepayment 18 es 
which 


democratic 


must support 
and 


ke 


form 
the 


action 


but high quality medical care | 


background of prepaid medica 
As early as 


Vere in operatior 


‘THE historical 
service is illuminating 1RRO he 


pital service insurance plans 





ihumber 
medica 


Pac if 


' 
prepaid 


ablishned 


Norther! 
md Lenefit 

tu operatior 

Workmer compel 

nee vnen tni 


if Washing 


tries. Orey | / ‘ la med 


more Naz 


ndu 


aed that ! 


id act which pre 


ind emplo ontribut ally to medical 


Phi 


/ 


ulted in tal and private 


ce under contract 
expanded to include 
er inclustl 

dependents j | } ame benefit 


In 1929 the )| ach in Dalla 


nicl 
yement 
The Amer 
approved the plat 
| ( 
Impetu 
experiment with 


medica 

AMA 
I the yuldance 

this field. The Califo 
Medical a | ict 
1946 

AMA 


Relation 


the burden o 


Delegate or the 
prom 
medics i 
Phy i it Michigan 

sl and 1940, and by 

n operation Ihe 
ind Public 
Prepayment Plan 
nized 


House 


pat i i LT} 


plans by org 
in 1945 
AMA 
ard of Tru 
j 


ill proceed a 


and the Cour 
promys! 
opment of a specific na 


vith 


locally 


empnast Ol the 


administered 


yvment medt por ored bb medica 


ocietie 


organized 


ONSUMER cooperative 
( Wide ex 


prepayment plat 


bon he vyevel did n come 


lt 1946 a 


pon 


conference of cooperative and ! 


mer ored health ervice plan wa held 


ind a national organization formed: the ¢ oopera 


J 
present occupational health programs, 
na been 
nece 


ticide ce 


1949 the 
umer-sponsored plans 


Federation of America. By 
wei 


(J CONS 


ive Health 
\MA had records of 
27 state These 


vorkers In 


supported by labor 


were 
specific industries, and by 
The enrollment of 48 of 
674,653, of which 245,770 
estimated at that time, that 
1,106,000 people 


organizations 
plan totalled 17 
rura It wa 


79 yvroups cov 


roughly 
vhom |e than one-third 
Although it is acknowledged that 
iral workers represents one of the big gaps in 
not enough 
void. It should 
to the high accident 
National 
occupational accidents for 1953 
100,000 worker 


‘ red 
were rural 


coverage ot 


done to fill this not be 


attentior 
According to the 


ary to call 
farm workers 


let Council, 


te in 


in fatalities for 26 per 


idustries, and 59 per 100,000 In agricul 


Industrial medical activity has been concerned 


determining the toxicity of the newer inse 
eloping preventive and dis 


this information to the rural popula 
been done to bring 


measures, 


Inatiny 
Little, if anything, ha 
to this rural group the benefits of industrial med 
cine in its fullest sense 
With thi ketchy history 
elopment of medical service for 
nov 
those 


of the attempted de 
farm 
many 


coopera 
pertinent to see were oO} 
what 


tive, 


tive ms @ 
proportion of organized re 


the cause for 


yanized, 


mained ue and discontinuance 


! those no longer in operation 
\ diligent effort ha 

act number of farmer cooperative medical! 
but the effort 
Particular efforts to 


cooperatives in 


been made to ascertain 


did not 
find the 


1950 wa 


now in operation 

veal the answer 
results of the 52 Texa 
non-productive of definite results although quota 
from well-in 


lexa 


from a letter received one 


formed rural practitioner in 


Lion 
may vive an 
in cooperative hospital was high 


Medical Assembly of 


recognize and approve cooperative hos 


after the State Texas wa 
forced te 
In talking to the business manager of 
hospitals he stated that he trying 

job because he felt it was too much to 


institution 


pital one 


of these was 
to quit hi 
everybody 
ervice felt they 


should 


to Manage an where 


up for medical had 
in the 


it wa 


igned 
institution and have a 
run 

hospital was organized on a cooperative 
amount of stock and secured 


a live wire and operated 


Corie 
old a large 
young doctor who wa 
Then he requested 
e in alary, work 
and night to take care of patients. The Board 
not entitled to a 
three 
and 


for about a year to 18 months 


since he was having to 
decided he was 


They 


were not as 


f Director 


aise and let him go secured two o1 
othe 
their membership soon dropped off, 
the 


was run by osteopaths 


doctors, who energetic, 
and the hos 
services Of a 
At the pres 


six months, 


al finally could not secure 


r, and it 
ent time it has been vacant for about 
now up for disposition by the courts.”’ 


Winn, Director of the Hospital 


and 
Dr. Dean F 
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Survey and Construction Division of the Texa health and accident insurance that could 
State Department of Health, stated that in his bought on the open market 
opinion the reason so many of these institutions The prolonged use of this benefit by elderly pee 
failed was that when hard times came, membe1 ple has raised, and will continue to raise, the 
ship dropped off and the hospitals had to close on premium rates on what is essentially 
account of finances. He reports that eight rural benefit undertaking. When this increa 
communities are operating small hospital the reaches the point of diminishing return 
resent time, kept active by bankers or strong | itself out of the arket, owing to 
leadership yrol of workers refusing to pay a premium 
rvice that may be bought cheaper in a 
‘THAT was the cause for failure of such a hich lect group. All rural physicians are 
percentage of well-meant efforts? The coopet ! with this problem 


ative effort in some area weakened or failed be 


cause the need the group was formed primar! A WORD should be injected relative to the opp 
4 


to meet was cared for in some other way tion of organized medicine to cooperatives, It 
In several areas an effort to secure a county must be premised that the only attitude of 
bond issue to build a hospital had been bstl (MA and the State Medical Association 


tuted for the cooperative project. Several plan desire to keep the standards of medical care higt 
} } | | 


vere discontinued because anothe) cooperative itl that this can only be done by keeping med) 


vas formed in the community. The presence of — cal practice free from the domination o 
one or more doctors in a community which had boards of directors and from government pe 


previously been without doctors, was the factor control. If cooperative farm health organization 


in the discontinuance of some plans. Some up render the best medical service, the people v 
vere not able to get beyond the initial planning accept them and they ill grow. The hi 
tage. The most common reasons given for the rural health cooperative ha how! 
failure of farm cooperatives for medical service may be made acceptable to organized medicine 
may be seen among the following Although a great deal of probably unnece 
1. Failure to obtain or retain a doctor. Thi controversy relative to medical ethics ha 
was the most common reason for about half the een between the AMA and such plans a 
failures reported. It is obvious that no medical H.I.P. in New York, the Permanente or Kaise 
ervice can operate if a doctor cannot be kept plan in California, and the Two Harbors, Michi 
2. Factors developed within the community) yan, prepayment plan, it may be noted that 
3. Rivalry between communitie are urban problems. With the exception 
1. One-man leadership or a small group | City, Oklahoma, where the cooperatiy 
charge of plans and operated Farmer's Union Hospital 
5. Poor choice of location "I yh vith oryvanized medicine 
6. Inability to get or keep nurse i ix little indication of 
7. Incomplete coverage offered ine itself. The doctors in the 
§. Aving membership pital ; v recognized by the count 
9 Medical opposition 7 lawsuit ayainst the 0 
10. Lack of permanent organization w ) jas been dropped. This problen 
roll to pay premium | a conference between the cooperati 
lo those living in rural area and a rural yvroup physicians and a grouy 
area may be defined as any community with le medical society 
than 2500 inhabitants in the largest town—most VO Vei ayo th upreme Court 
of these reasons need no comment. The organiza mn forced the King Count Medical 
tion of a new bank, a new school board, or a ney attl F iit, as members, the 25 docte 
cooperative venture of any kind would be infl p y the Group Health Associ: 
enced by four of the first five listed causes « Seattl vhich had been in operation 
failure. The inability to vet and keep nurse num f name ince if 
often due to the poor choice of location M1, and represented a membet 
The factor of incomplete coverage must be j amiulie irban and rural 


tributed to improper or injudicious planning This brief 


review of f 
It is actually an insurance problem. The group o1 ed medicine to cooperati 
gunized to form the health cooperative, whether as not touched on Minne 

it be Farm Bureau, Grange, or other organiza or other state vyhich ha 
tion, had not been properly instructed on the ulize farm cooperative he 
benefits to be derived from the cooperative ver if t more than 2500 

ture. This is closely allied to the aging member care through cooperative 
ship in many rural communities, and is a major 

hurdle that is currently causing some apprehen 

sion among the commercial carriers of health in 

surance, including Blue Cro and Blue Shield 

Many older people, by virtue of their membership 

in the prevailing farm group which organized the 


health service, find themselves the possessors of 
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organization and caused the abandonment of 
medical se 


factor. Few 


more ice cooperatives than any othe 
a rural practice are paid 
tock selling time does not 
ith the birth of the 
urgical operation. The compensa- 
not fit well into the 


or annual premium payments 


doctor in 
rop or live 
yncehronize v baby or 
the emeryene 
tor doe 


tion paid the rural do« 


monthly, quarter] 
other in 4sociations 
obstacle ha 


the past decade 


of cooperative ot urance a 


However, thi 


communities it 


been overcome in 


In 1943 the 


successful 


mans 


Almelund Creamery Cooperative, a 


organized the first creamery 
which was cream-check 
deduction for the payment of the group health 
Within a year othe 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, with a co 
operative creamery health 
These states practically made the cow the symbol 
of health and securit' 
that do not checks 
old could arrange semi-annual 
payments to coincide with the 
in the respective communi 


farm cooperative, 


health group financed by 


premium many counties 
throughout 


ponsored a group 


Farm groups receive daily 
for farm produce 
or annual usual 
ale of farm product 
tie Farm credit organizations have been de 
to spread the cost 
natural from 


hould be a routine func 


ve lope d by 
of illne 


one year to another, and 


many cooperatives 


accidents, or disasters 
tion of any truly cooperative organization 

It is hoped that the pe 
farm cooperatives demonstrable 
paper so far has not reached any admis 
futility. If this is the best method for 
giving rural populations adequate medical care, 
worked out, 


simism relative to med 
ical service for 
in thi 
on of 
will eventually be 


ways and means 


and failures may be used as guide posts to a fu 
ful cooperative medical service plan 
mind that industry 


ingle pattern for cooperative medical 


ture ucce 
It must be 


there is no 


borne in even in 


ervice 


[>! STRUCTIVE criticism of any project without 
little value 
can be offered in the realm of medical 
This is the 


constructive recommendations has 
What, then 
ervice for the rural population? 
eyment of our population which has been most 
often 
are. Group efforts in 
evitable, 


pel onal phy 


referred to as lacking in adequate medical 


sicknes 
Group practice and 


Insurance are In 
large 
health guides to families 
are receiving progressive The change in 
the actual influ 
enced markedly in the past 15 years by state and 
Federal hospitals, sickness insurance, and Vet 
’ facilities to the extent that medical educa 

undergoing 


and alread 
IClIANS a 
acclaim 
has beey 


practice of medicine 


eran 
tion 1 a transition 

The wide 
Blue Cros 


insurance has not 


communities by 
of sickness 
general com 


coverage of rural 
and commercial carriers 
eliminated the 
plaint of inadequacy of care in those communities 
Blue Cro ! 
operative as are 
not solved the problem 

It seems apparent that 
given by, and should be organized by, physicians 
It may be premised at the start that no town of 


a non-profit corporation. It is co 
many health plans, but it has 


medical care must be 


500 persons can support a hospital or even a 
qualified physician. Most small towns have closed 
their banks, and other 


veneration ago, and now take their trade to neigh- 


stores necessities of a 
boring communities 

Another facet of a solution to this problem is 
the large number of lay organizations that have 
taken an intense interest in medical care, and too 
often dismally failed. The brilliant 
ome of these may be exemplified by the Los An 
yeles P.T.A., which recently received the Lane 
Bryant Award for the construction and operation 
of a $700,000 clinic for the children of low in- 
come families needing specialized medical atten- 


success of 


tion. It must be remembered again that this was 
not a rural project 

When a method is recognized that will provide 
medical rural people and 
the ruralists to maintain the democracy of 
a cooperative which will furnish 
quate medical care without injecting a third per- 


adequate care to all 
allow 
venture, ade 
on into the practice of medicine, this problem 
will be 
between physicians and rural patients, 
administering, the pro 
that fools rush in 
suggestion for a 


solved. This involves active cooperation 
with each 
contributing, but not 
the idiom 
fear to tread, a 


yram. Ignoring 
anyel 
workable plan is submitted 

In central Missouri there is 


been operated for many 


where 


a plan, which has 
years, that gives rural 
medical care eliminates many of the well 
known objections of young physicians going to 


and 


mall communities 

This is group practice which is flexible enough 
to consist of the required number of doctors to 
serve a county or trade area adequately. The five 
in this group live in the largest town, 
situated in the geo- 
graphical center of the county. With two doctors 
in another town on the edge of the county, these 


physician 


the county seat, which is 


seven physicians give more adequate medical care 
to the citizens of this county than the 22 doctors 
who practiced in the county 25 years ago could 
possibly have given 

The group maintains a hospital, pri- 
vately owned, in the county All five doctors 
pend forenoons in the hospital building in sur- 
gery, obstetrics and other procedures, and office 
practice in the hospital building. One doctor 
spends two hours daily in an office in one of the 
neve! 


37-bed 


seat 


towns where two doctors were 


One doctor spends three afternoons a 


adjoining 
repla ed 
week in another town which had not been able to 
replace a doctor who had died several years ago, 
and another of the group spends two different 
afternoons in a third small town which once sup- 
ported two physicians. The actual time and days 
pent in the outlying offices is dependent upon 
the demands of the practice there, and the doctor 
conducting the part-time office in that particular 
town is responsible for night calls, emergencies, 
or other demands for medical service originating 
there 

This arrangement allows each doctor a reason- 
able amount of time to attend medical meetings, 
take and vacations with- 


and refresher courses 
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the routine of medical service to 


several communities. It allows each physi 


out upsetting 
these 
cian the opportunity to live and raise his children 
churches and recrea 


a page trom 


in a town with good schools, 

tion. This plan is merely borrowing 

the book of industrial medicine. 

} jow can a physician distribution of this nature 
be worked into a cooperative venture in rural 

communities ? 

In a recent meeting of the Council on Rural 
Health of the AMA, three recommendations were 
made: 

1. Doctor participation in lay meetings 

2. Prepaid medical and hospital insurance 

3. Health Councils 

Note reference to medical 
service for For 
the Health Council has been the favored agency 


the absence of any 


farm cooperatives several years 


in many communities for the discussion of medi 
cal needs and the solution of medical problems 
The Council is constructed around principles fon 
mulated by the Council on Rural Health at a na 
tional, state and local level 

The average rural county boasts of from 20 to 
organizations in addition to 
men’s P.T.A.’s, church groups, and 
similar bodies. Practically every one of this multi 
tude of groups has a health committee with usual 


A majority of these or 


30 separate women’s 
service clubs 


ly unreached objectives. 
yanizations are represented on the Health Coun 
cil if in existence in the community. A 
visit to many of these individual groups reveals 
a strony desire to do something about health, but 


one 1s 


few are endowed with the strength, personnel, o1 
finances to get it done. A strong county Farm 
Bureau, Grange or P.T.A. could easily be substi 
tuted for the Health Council. 

This could be the answer to Farm Cooperative 
Medical Health 
community with every 
munity striving for the same goal, and strong 
leadership will assure the desired result. A group 
of this type, with advice from the local medical 
organizations, would be familiar with the medical 
Suild 
no medical centers, and practice no medicine. It 
could, with than sell 
Blue Cross or other prepayment insurance to every 


planning on a_ broad 


group in the com 


service 


basi 


requirements of the community. It would 


yvreater ease anyone else, 
person in the community financially able to buy it 

A careful study of the community indigent 
problems could be collaborated with the County 
othe officials, and in many in- 
stances the indigents could be furnished health 
insurance by the local official at a lower cost than 


Court o1 local 


the present medical expense is costing the county 
This plan would truly be a cooperative venture in 
which the community assumed responsibility for 
the financing through prepayment health insur- 
ance. With finances assured, the formation of a 
group of doctors adequate for community medi- 
cal services could be obtained as mentioned 
earlier 

The plan as suggested differs from other 
cessful cooperative health service plans only in 


the way whereby the community participates in 


suc 
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services. If this is 
workable treason 


method of financing the 
constructive and 


the 
treason, it 
It eliminates the laity from the practice of medi 
cine, and offers financial security that will induce 


doctors to vo to small towns 


Dermatoses on the learm 


PHILIP SNEID, M.D 
\ssistant Dermatol ay 
Med 


University | Kansas T | 


NLIKE the industrial worker, who is usually 
U exposed to more or less specific irritants, the 
with the 

The dermatoses to 


has contact widest possible 
which 


accord 


furmet! 


variety of these ayents 


a farmer may be liable are classified here 


ing to their etiological ayent 
I. PLANTS: 
A. Cultivated plant 
Chrysanthemum 
2. Hyacinths and tulip 
4 Suntlowe) 
1. Beans 6 
5. Celery 7 
Weeds 
1. Primrose o1 
tact with 
udders of 
around the plant 


Pomatort 
Potatoe 


COW slip direct 


contact 


plant ol 
which ha 


COWS 


) 


2. Ragweed 1. Poison oi 


3. Poison ivy ) 
Wood sensitivity is 


workmen in 


Poi on Lilnhive 
commonly 
loyhandlers 
and carpenters 
PERIAL INFECTIONS 
Impetigo Ir 
Krysipeloid G 
Brucella IH 
Glanders I 
Anthrax 
NGUS INFECTIONS 
Trichophyton ectothrix CT 
cattle, 
vorm of 


Milke 
Vac bila 
Ort 
Infection 


Vibrio sep 


sheep and 
the beard, 
scalp 


from horse 
CHUSeS 
body 


Suppurative 


ring’ 
and rarely 


sycosis Of skin and 


in skin handler heepskin 
Dla 
Sporotrichosi 
RASITES 
Mites 


CHUsE 


LtOMYCOSIS 

actinom 
( Pediculoide ventricosu 
itch 


handlers 


een in wheat- and 
The oryaniam doe 

row, but wheal vith cen 
tral 
tulat 
Harvest itch 


tants, harvest 


produce 


vesicles which may become pu 


thrombidulat irri 
mites, chigyetr The 
found in vegetation from 


attache te 


mite | 
April to September and 


being by forcing a strong 
through the wall of the 


After 
deposit of 


the human 
hypostome 
hair follicle o1 
feeding it falls off, but its 


aweiut pore 





Prevention and protection against 
the elements 
?. Protection against insecticides, in 
cluding use of machinery, prote 
tive clothing, bathing after expo 
ire 
Wet dressing 
Bland emolient cream 


ACTH (in severe cases 


lluman Health Problem: 
and Animal Disease 


eterinar 


SHE significance of animal disease in relation 

hip to human health is fairly well known in 

produce dermatit reyard to such diseases as rabies, tuberculosis 

the term applied h tularemia, brucellosis, etc. But in other diseases 

ey aa Ceili uch as leptospirosis, Q fever, psittacosis and the 

; encephalitides, the lack of knowledge of thei 

Especiall mewailes public health aspects has in the past hindered 
heen rang our over-all concept of their importance 

A few year ago a committee on zoonosi 

under the joint auspices of W.H.O. and F.A.O 

prepared a list of 86 different diseases actuall 

transmissable between other vertebrate animal 

and man. While probably no more than one-third 

roR of these are of special importance in the United 

o hast and wan aotinie’ States, many of the remaining two-thirds are 

Intertrigo major problems in foreign countries 

a a : The effects of animal! diseases may be twofold 

in their effects on human health. Not only do they 

HEMICA result in human infections, but they also have a 

Fertilizer very direct bearing on the food supply of the 


1 + nd Poudrets mposed vorld, which is so necessary for human health 
ruatnie nine oudret Compo ‘ 


7 ; The diseases are spread in a variety of way 
ma evyetabie and minera 
‘ Urban dwellers as well as persons whose voca 
obtained trom excrement 


| tion 


debri ov ehemiceliy manufe are closely allied to agriculture are exposed 
ured to contact with the causative agents. The disease 
Fi cene lag—a powder contain may be spread by personal contact with the affect 
ing phosphoric acid and quicklime ed animals and their exe rements, by contamina 
ecticide tion of human food through infective animal dis 
Seeonnts res, by transmission from an infected animal 
lat via insect or rodent host vectors, by contamina 
Menon: tion of air and water, by consumption of infected 
compound , mh animal products in the form of milk and meat 
Phenn While we have at our disposal the means to 
compound aise ontrol and possibly eradicate certain disease 
Petraleun a enatsinwl. transmissable to man, there are many others of 


distillate 9 DDT vhich we have only rudimentary knowledge inse 


IFICATION: DIAGNOSI far as their control is concerned 
we 
have several factors to consider. Education of 
the people as to the public health aspects of the 
se, a controlled survey of the problem, leg 
islation for necessary laws, and a study of the 


In those diseases where control is feasible, w 


economik such a program are integral pre 
lid 
1ué 


les to the actual campaign 
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Y ipockonyemnpay OF NEWE 
CIDES by HARLAN R 
Industri 


Chemical ayent 


Conservation 


rodents are necessary 


vectors, agricultural 
are a social nuisances 


icals has incre 


derstanding of 
tnel employ Befo 


are stu 


ment 
these chemical 
teams and 


try researcn 


cles. Prior to general 
dangers of a ne 
experimentation 
with 
involving humat 


Most 


the occasic¢ 


comes 
are worke1 I! pe 
tion and routine 
likely to be the 
often ibiected te 


a material than are the 


applica 
victims 


materials. A majorit 


chlorinated 


tne 


tic 


such as 
phosphates, can be 
througn ing 
But, 


peen 


ing 
absorption 
they have 
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aye tl 
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ol Other Presentations 


pol 
Some 


DDT 


tne cel 


like 


tremors and 


nvdrocarbon 


tre 


body and 


prolonged ICK 


neern reyardlt 
n food. Some 
nave been re 

al il 
anima ver damaye 
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readily absorbed through 
the body, they 
cholinesterase and, in 
them fatal 
administered in the 
phosphates 


organic pno pnate ure 


W hen 
inhibitors of 


the skin present in are 


irreversible 
iffic lent 


Atropine 


quantity, any of may be 


and oxyyven are 


f 


treatment of poisoning by 


oryvank 


Fortunately many of the phosphates 
vhich 
tively non-tox 


The use of 


introduced 


organi 


have been introduced recently are rela 


ic to most mammals 
rodentl 
the 


chem 


odium fluoroacetate as a 


additional hazards to 
| hi 
Compound 
there is no known 
sulphate 
sible antidotes, based 
The 


non-toxk 


cide ha 
field of 


ical, also 


extremely toxic 
1080, 


rodent control 
known 4 interferes 
vith acetate metabolism, 
Monoacetin 


are suyyested for use as po 


and 


antidote and maynesium 


animals anti 
relatively 
by these 
an effective anti 


on work with experimental 


coagulant rodenticides are 


In the event of poisoning materials, 


uch as warfarin, vitamin K, is 


dote but blood transfusions are sometimes needed 


Understanding of the mode of action of pesti 


principles of treatment of 
oning will allow 
materially to reduction of the 
to the 


rodenticides 


cide and yeneral 


physicians to con 
fatalities 


the newer in 


pe ticide pol 
tribute 
and illnesses due danyers of 


ecticide and 


— MONOXIDI A DANGER OF 
4 HOMI DY JOHN I MORGAN, M.D 


Iemporia, Kansa 


FARM AND 
Internist, 


1951, 
due to carbon 
and most of these 
in poorly ventilated rooms 
except at very high 
smell like garlic. The 
those of anoxia 
yvreater affinity 
for carbon monoxide than for oxyyven. The anoxia 
affects the blood throughout the 
body the universality of these 
pathological changes, it is difficult to outline a 
Headache is 


certain 


during the 1950 and 
death 


oOniny, 


In Kansa yeul 
there 


monoxide pol 


were 5® reported 
resulted 
from faulty ga tove 
The yas itself is odorless 
concentrations when it 
effects on the 


hemoglobin has a 300 time 


may 
body are mainly 
Ince 
malles vessel 
and, becau e of 


definite symptom picture usually 


There 
which make for a poor prog 


an early symptom are ominous 


ymptoms and sign 


nos uch a prolonged coma, tncontinence, a 


fever and a mental relapse after apparent 


Phy 
the symptoms, but 


high 
recovers sical findings are just as variable as 
a cherry red color of the lips 
and skin may be present 

quantitative and qualitative 
the 


few 


There are many 


tests which reveal carbon monoxide in 
blood, if the specimen is taken in the first 
ufter Often the physician is so 
keeping the patient alive and quieting the 
and the curious bystanders that he finds 
blood specimen for analysis 
“alkali test” is a simple qualitative test 
and | In this test, 
the patient's blood are placed on a porcelain plate 
with j hydroxide. A 
reddish color remains in the presence of carbon 
hemoglobin, normal 

similarly turns Treatment 
sists in removing the patient to fresh air from 


miy 
hours exposure 
Duss 
relatives 
little time to take a 
But the 
worth knowing two drops of 


two drops of 25%, sodium 


monoxide whereas blood 


treated brown con- 


120 


the source of the gas, and administering artificial 
respiration if he is not ventilating properly. As 
oon as it made available, oxygen with 
5% to 10% should be adminis- 
tered. The carbon dioxide component of this mix- 
thought to increase the depth and rate 


can be 

carbon dioxide 
ture 1s 
of respirations and hence clear the body of carbon 
monoxide more rapidly than if oxygen alone is 
used, Drugs have no specific usefulness in treat 
ment. Various lasting sequellae may persist afte 
the patient recovers from the acute gassing, but 
fortunately these are extremely rare considering 
the number of patients who recover completely 
from the initial poisoning. 

“Chronic” carbon monoxide poisoning or, spe 
cifically, the production of symptoms by intermit 
tent exposure over long periods to low concentra 
been claimed to occur. There 
indicating 


of the yas has 
very substantial arguments 
poisoning doesn’t exist, though the 


tions 
are ome 
that chron 
cumulative effects of repeated episodes of acute 
poisoning may make the differentiation difficult 
oar PION OF MAN AGAINST ANIMAL DISEASE 

by J. E. MOSIER, D.V.M., Professor of Veterinary 
Medicine, School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas 

Eradication of animal diseases would consti- 
tute the ideal means for protection of man against 
the eradication, 


becomes of impor- 


absence of 


prime 


animal disease. In 
control ol the 
tance. Control may be based on sanitary and im 


disea a 


munological means in the host animal, elimination 
of the indirect transporter of the dis 
ease, and education of the people as to the hazards 


vector o7 


of animal disease 

The combined efforts of public health officials, 
yeneral veterinarians 
sential in the battle against epidemics of animal 


practitioners and are es 


diseases in man. 
P' LMONARY AFFECTIONS ASSOCIATED WITH RURAL 

LIFE by H. SCOTT VAN ORDSTRAND, M.D., Chief, 
Department of Pulmonary The 
land Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1. Specific Pneumonias: brucellosis; 
anthrax; glanders (actino bacillus mal 
lei) ; psittacosis; Q-fever (coxiella burnette 

2. Fungi: histoplasmosis; coccidiomycosis; 
aspergillosis; nocardiosis; actinomycosis; 


Disease, Cleve 
tularemia; 
typhoid; 


blasto- 
mycosis; moniliasis 
3 Specific 


byssinosis cotton 


fiber of 


Occupations: 


workers; baggassosis—dry sugar cane 


Instructor in Medi- 
Medicine, 
Com- 


|} |" ART DISEASE IN RELATIONSHIP TO THE FARMER 


by R. EMMET KELLY, M.D., 

St. Louis University School of 
and Medical Director, Monsanto Chemical 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The fact that we are just scratching the sur- 
face in regard to this problem is emphasized. Ag- 
ricultural workers tend to remain in their em- 
ployment to an older age than non-agricultural 
workers. Announcement was made of the produc- 
tion extension studies which is a five-year pro- 
gram on work simplification and energy require- 


cine, 
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ments on the farm. This started six months 
I 


be forthcoming tor some tit 


and no result 


PROBLEMS OF FARM ACCIDENTS by 


YRACTURE 
4 
I ROMBOLD, M.D., Chief, Orthopedi 


CHARLES R I 
Section, The Wichita Clinic, Wichita, Kansa 


The mechanization of farm labor has pro 


yressed to such a devree that fractures occurring 


OCCUPPINS 


] 


Oo] 


the farm now are Imilar to those 
produced 1) power t 


industr\ Fractures 


are difficult to 
and 


frequently being very complex, 


and require specialized equipment 
By the 


hand, treatment must be 


treat 


training necessities of place and time, 


adminis 


on the other 


tered with available equipment and _ training 


Rehabilitation measure frequently required in 


occurring on the farm 


industry and are con 


‘Rehabilitatior of the 


this group of fracture 
those i 
under the title 
Patient 


are similar to 
idered 


) 
Post 


Fracture 


Italian National Industrial Injuries Insurance Institute 


‘te medical 


National Indu 


; 


Italian 
among rie 

are 
pment al i l may 
requirement tand 
imber of installatior } Oral and 
med 


/ 


qualitie if the doctors and of 


Italian worker a medical a 
ince wh | j rough his disability 


feature of INAIL’ 


a for disabled worker is to restore a 


(ine of le Dasic medical set 


much a 


their working capacity; medical care 


both of a right and a duty 


po Ile oO 


therefore, has the nature 
It begin mmediately after the injury and has ne 
time limits, as it continues, through an uninterrupted 


ucce ion of service for the duration of t mporar 
and after the pay 


recovery, 


disability, afte { ical 


ment of a 
Medical care for 


permanent disability pension ha ep 


oct upational diseases follows the 


ame general principles, but special provisions are 


made for diagnosis and special therapeutic need 


medical care is given both first case and relapse 


Medical and 


functional and vocational 


surgical care, in the wider meaning 
include rehabilitation of 
the disabled workers; the majority attain complete 
recovery of working capacity, while only a small pet 
centage cannot return to productive work 


INAII 


medical and 


if 


however, doe not only concern itself witl 


urgical care, thermal hydrotherapy 


functional and vocational rehabilitation, but als« 


if necessary, supplie vithout lay any prosthes) 


rv replaces old one the term “prosthesi include 


any device which aims at eliminating or reducing the 


0 of working capacity 
INAIL carries out, in other 


renabilitative 


term any po 


medical, prophylacti and, more 
erally, any material and moral assistance, also u 


this end the 


ial worke! i i ito ti 


‘ 


ervice of a number of specialize 
rende! 
consequence Oot al 

INAII 
ot tne 
INAIL 
ment tnrougt 
and the Medica 
iffice of INAII 


gional and provincial medical service including 


medical are under the 

General Medical Department 
Head Offic The 

it regional 


Officer 


vnicn 

General Medica 
Medical Advi 
attached to eac} 

directs and contre 


(92) 


Traumatological Center pecialized medical « 


hospitalization of injured worl 


Milan, 


tablishments for the 


e! peven centers are now functioning In 
Rome, Bari, 


are now 


Bologna Palermo Iglesia 


(721 beds); eight being bui 


Milan, 


Rome 


Padua, Genoa, Budrio (Bologna) 


and Naples (1 


! 
Convaleacence Cen 


De ds) 


ters: residential home 


Varch, 1955 


and rest of worker iffering from 
f i j or occupational disease 
della Maddalena 


Giovio (Como), Malcesine ons 
(425 beds) 


functioning at Colle 


and Trevi 
(Trento) 
and Voecatio Traiming 

renabill 


VorkKe! are being 


| i iow Tun 


tated and trained in special job 
Milan and Palermo 
homes for severely disabled worke! 


( vho cannot receive adequate 
functioning in San 


Monserrato 


(one | now 


et up if 


f Occupatu 
ink min Caghari, Genoa 


Florence, Bologna and Roma (2); tl 


ip in Palermo, Bologna and Perugi 


INAII 
pe ially et up in 
ant industrial area 
tance to insured wo 
( . et ip in isolated 
emporary work is being carried 
Musa Miniature X-Ray Unit 


ition of occupational 


in localitie 
centers, lor emergen 
among them are re 


(20) 


mportant 


taff 1 made 

96 part-time urges 
pecial agreements 

cune 150 pe 

technical expert 


some relevant 





Accident Proneness 


A CLINICAI 


IFFERENT backgrounds and interests of vari 
D ous investigators have contributed to a mis 
understanding of accident and to dif 
of optimism concerning construc 


We are 


placed 


pronenes 
ferent degree 
tive approach to the problem it present 

emphasis must be 
here is a vast 


tage where 
on the worse of the 
amount of practical data available at the present 
time to utilize in the injury-liable. The 
purpose of this paper is to comment on a few clin 
of the injury-liable, and offer a note 


now at a 
clinician 


treating 


ical studies 
of realistic optimism concerning an approach. 

ome important con 
mental me 


re-emphasis of 
knowledge of the 


Simple 
tributions to our 
medical eems in 


major enigma 


that 
emotional problems 


chank of a 
The 
result of 


ordet fact many industrial accidents 


is not a 
of the in 
problem 1 rather, 
of the personality 


are the 
discovery, nor is the recognition 
jury-liable The 
utilizing our present concept 
of this patient, what can we do to lower the in 
rate still furthe: 

Safety Council that 
in 1952 approached the 10 


new 
individual 


dustrial accident 

The National 
non-fatal accidents 
million mark, with a third of a million people re 
ceiving injuries resulting in some permanent im 
pairment.' It is evident that accident prevention 
is a major public health problem. Indeed, Sutter’s 
most rele 
aspect of 
life 
and 


estimates 


term the “cancer of industry” seems 
vant when applied to the occupational 
this problem. Accidents cause more loss of 
years than any illness except heart disease, 
30° more productive working years are lost in 
than rhe National Safety 
estimated the cost of 
at $45 per worker per year 
Kuro 
simple system can be 


accident with cance} 


Council has accidental in 
to industry 


demonstrate 


jury 

It would 
ume that a 
ready identification of accident-prone individuals 
Injury proneness 


ignorance pre 
devised for 
There are too many causes of 
Yet, there has been sufficient research in the field 
an adequate start in coping with this 
If it be true that protective devices and 
close to the 


to give us 
iItuation 
safeguards have come 
returns, it is 
know of the 


engineering 
point of diminishing 
emphasize what we do 
and the group in which he 


now that we 


must indi 
vidual works in oul 


accidents 


against The pure scientist 


campaign 
most 


i# 


concerned with how littl 
subject It is the more 


eems knowledge 
we have at hand on this 


practical clinician who must utilize what we do 


APPROACH 


TO INJURY-LIABILITY 


truths we 
for the an 


else we may lose those basic 


attained in ou} 
injuries 


KNOW ; 
have already search 


wer to industrial 
N SPITE of recent criticism of both the term and 


the general ac- 
frequent 


concept of accident proneness, 
ceptance of the individual with 
dental injuries confirms a vast amount of research 
human motivation in the cause of acci 
dents. While Charles Dickens wrote, ‘Accidents 
occur in the best regulated families,” it remained 
for the Industrial Fatigue Research Board of 
Great Britain during the First World War to 
demonstrate the existence of a disproportionate 
number of accidents in some of the best regulated 
individuals. This basic work of Greenwood and 
Woods? laid the foundation of our present con 
cept of the injury-liable person, Their research 
established 20% of workers to have the 
majority of while the remaining 
are relatively accident-free. 

In the middle 20’s Marbe® demonstrated that 
the more accidents a man has had in the past, the 
more likely he is to have an accident in the future 

It was with Dunbar’s paper in 1936," that there 
began to develop some unanimity of opinion re- 
garding the mental mechanics of the injury-prone 
personality. In reporting on her group of fra 
ture patients, she noted the most striking factor 
if these people was the guilt and resentment 
aroused by the injury. About this time Acker- 
man and Chidister’s? study of children showed 
that in most accidents there is an element of in- 
though the intention is by no means 
conscious.” 

In a study of Air Force pilots who had two or 
more accidents during the last war, it was found 
that the second of a series of accidents tends to 
follow rather quickly upon the first.” It was shown 
that as time elapsed subsequent to the first acci- 
dent, the number of second accidents diminished. 

More recently some interesting work has come 
from Le Shan. One of his concepts is that of the 
‘safety-prone” individual; the one who never has 
an accident.'°. We can this group of 
“safety-prone” people to be equally fruitful sub- 
jects for study in contrast to the accident-prone. 


accel 


on the 


vast 


accidents 80% 


tention, 


expect 


jently related to incensciou 


deeper hidden purposes of 
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Another approach to the study of accident 


proneness is that of Fuller, of the University of 


Minnesota, who studied the records of 61 
school children, noting that even at this 


tendencies in 


nursery 
early age children show “repeater” 
Children who 
found more liable to injury than those who played 
the children in 


accident was 


accidents played together were 


other 
a pattern of 


alone, and involvement of 
the 
children and 


In recent 


found to be some 


not of others 
seen some practical 


this field. As 


engineers have become accepted and their work 


years we have 


application of research in safety 
has been more widely utilized, we have seen them 
of the 


“personal” factors in accident prevention, utiliz 


taking more advantage of their knowledge 


ing frequently a clinical approach to the problem 
The physician is paying more attention to the 
accident-liable individual and is observant 
of evidence of past injury in physical examina 


Yet 


research has 


more 


use of much of the material of accident 
not Many of the recom 
following comprehensive studies of 


tion 
been made 
mendations 
accident-prone individuals and groups have not 
been utilized. Physicians working in the field of 
occupational medicine in particular continue to 
feel much frustration when faced with the prob 
lem of an accident-prone employee. It would seem 
that more publicity is given to the impractical sta 
the psychodynamic formula 
the injury-liable worker and to 
ficial, unpractical advice of self-styled 


tistics, to abstract 


tions of upel 
industrial 


psychologists 


T HAS been well established that the majority of 
accidents are due to personal patterns of 
tion to stress. It is this pattern which must be de 
effective program 
industry. A 
“Some peopl 
half 
injury 


reat 


order to outline an 
the liable in 
Douglas Jerrold once commented, 
are so fond of ill luck that they 
think of the 
then becomes 
force 


scribed in 


for control of injury 


run way to 
meet it.”’ If we may liable a 
fond of bad luck, it 
examine the 
in such a bizarre way 

Amony the 
who might 


important for 


us to directing his activitie 


studies of individual person 
liable, 
one of the most comprehensive evaluations is that 
of Flanders Dunbar.' '4 By 1939 Dunbar and 
her group had completed a study of 160 patient 
with fractures, the 
history of previous accidental injury 
the character which developed run 


follows. He is 


concentrate on 


alities be considered accident 


majority of whom wave a long 
A composite 
picture of 
vVnat as decisive o1 
He 
satisfaction, and is 
moment. He likes 
dislikes planning for 


patient 


ome even im 


pulsive immediate pleasure 
and 
tne 


put 


apt to act on the spur of 
and adventure 
future. A 


habit 


excitement 
the 


accident 


large 
had 1 
eda 


' 
pe 
I I 


number of vith an 


trict early environment, and from this deri 


amount of resentment 
These 


‘ 


action, ne of 


considerable again 


sons in authority patients were primarily 


planning; 


people of 


people ne 


spent little time deliberating between the impuls« 


; 


Dunbar’s studie 


and the execution of the impulse 


began to reveal patients who are rebelling not 


March, 1955 


and order 


but also against 
reason. While 


authority 
about hi 


oni 
the 


person 1s 


against external authority 
of their 
resentful of 


uch a 
his 


rebe llion 


own 


control 
con 


deeply 


cience makes him feel guilty 


In the unconsciously provoked accident he is able 
his while at 
the same time uffer 
The injury-liable person then, like 


t express resentment and revenge 


atoning for his rebellion by 
ing the injury 
the fellow 


likely to bea 


who always has to have a new wife, | 


person vho seeks positive change in 
his environment 

rhe pattern of his relationship to authority 1 
of interest. Such the bo 


the church, and the family frequently play an im 


authority symbols as 


role in accidents. Accidents occur in situ 
which tend to call attention to thi 

These 
stressful relationship. A 


portant 
ations conflict 
usually involve 
high 


to anticipated 


with authority situations 


a particularly pel 


centage of accident occur priot 


tuations such as on the way to work o1 
( pecially on the 
with children, when playing games o1 
thelr The a 
the punish 


something he 


painful si 


way to interviews relating t 


new ODS: 
forbidden by parent 


doing things 


cident, in general, serve purpose of 
feel he hould 


which 


ing tne 


patient for 


not do, or serves a secondary vain prevent 


a particularly stressful event from occurring 
vhich can be 


individ 


Thus we see a personality pattern 


group of injury 
that thi 


eribed is 


ittributed to liable 


his 1 


onality we have de 


one 


uals not to say particular pet 


| 


universal amonye 


accident prones. It is not to imply that all these 


traits may be found In any given accident re 


There ] howevet con iderable i idence 


the 
findings 


peater 
in the 


ion that 


yeneral onclu 


the 


literature to support 


these are frequent among 


injury-liable groups 


liable 
relationship ol 


tudy'® of injury 
tne 
members of high and low 
Much 


marked 


NOTHER 
amined 


pe reson 


interpersonal 


accident groups among 


drivet previous research was borne out 


vhen a intolerance for and agyression 


temminyg trom early 


against autnority childhood 
vas noted. A 
prone 
naviot In 
that 


erlou 


high percentage of the accident 
trated 
ting 


with a low 


ocial be 


iderable anti 


the two 


demon con 


uy t ‘ 
$ roup | il 


contra 
accident recora 


ted 


noted driver 
} 


table, well-adju individual 


integrated home background 
dent group were found to be agyre 


e te authority either at 
Here nown in 
vith 


into 


tolerate 
community level 
find 


individual 


Vi VE the frequen 


njury-lable come conflict 


community methods of enforcing 


The 


limited to 


recognized 


! pattern of reaction to author! 


the control of environment 


of accadent but also off the 


al behavior I} 


and antisoc) 


| CCKINY 


mportal cf ( 


ident repeat 


demonstrate the nece 





servation and initial job placement of the indi 


} potential 


whor f ma con der to be 


idual 


injury-liable 


"THE setting in accident occult 


tate of f 


mind of the person injured are of 


importance in any accident. Together, the 
create the situation 


wcident One 


productive of the industria 


might consider thi in term of 
ituational accident liahility. This factor |} pre 
employee to a varying deyree in an 
that an 


accident was at least at 


ent in evel 
mat 
that 


liability, but a 


viven period We could even i 


vyno na 


time in a 


nad one 


ituation of accident 


man can be liable to injury even for a long period 


of time without having a high record of injury, 


because the records refer to the fact that an in 
| 


the tern ituational in 


ibility of it 


jul na occurred Vniile 


jul liability refe to the po 
fact that 
ibility for it to 


play of a great number of 


hap 


pening. Between the an accident happen 
intel 
hard 


itua 


and the po happen is the 


factor vhich are 
to detect. The most commonly encountered 


to injury due to 


tion is that of a brief pronene 
temporary stre 


As an 


paper-cuttel 


example we might cite the case of 


with long experience in a large man 


complained of 


plant vho recently 
headaches. Phy 

It wa 

employer that he 
He was close to 60 and a favorable pension plan 
After 
the company’s offer even though he felt he would 
be lost without work. His last day on the job 
final three 


afeguards, he 


ufacturing 
xamination revealed hypet 
both hi pny 


retired from his job 


wal ¢ 
tension clan and hi 


hould Mt 


was arranged much hesitation he accepted 


came. During the hours at his ma 


chine, despite all cut off one hand 
Chis was his first major accident 


T he close 
ymptom of accident and major conflict, such a 


relationship between the resulting 


the paper-cutter’s despair at losing his job i 


there is not always such an obviou 
effect 
The 


attributable 


clear, but 


cause and relationship between accident 


and astre situation is not always as transi 


ent or readily to temporary insecur 
ity 

We must 
individual 


personal problem. We 


consider the inexperienced worke1 
briefly with an 
think of the 
worker who appears superficially consistently in 
but who, in 


vith one 


and the preoccupied 


ncute must 


jury-prone, reality, vets hurt only 


when working specific company of the 


man who has but one or two accidents during the 
brief period 

The interpe relationships of 
work group, important. We 


noted that children who play 


onal employees, 


itt a pecome have 


together are more 
When 
with 


ome measure 


apt to get hurt than those who play alone 


an employee works in close physical contact 


his fellows he depends on them in 
for his 


room of a foundry 


own safety. A grinder in the chipping 


may forget to tighten the nut 


after changing an abrasive wheel. Soon after he 


equipment on, the wheel vibrate wild 
hatte: 


Unfortunately 


turns hi 


and throwing pieces in all direction 


afety devices are not designed to 


and the 


ilnerable parts of his co-workers. The 
factor of realization § by 
members of a work that a safety 
exists in the form of one member of the gang can 


protect all 


fuational emotional 


team hazard 


conceivably predispose to anxiety and accidents 


by other members of the group 
ting concepts is that of 
Why does the worker 


situation “forget” to 


One of the most intere 


disreyard of safety device 


in an obviously dangerou 


heimet Some people have fears 


these 


ar ni alety 
hi make it impossible for them to use 
afeguards fo Such 
and head coverings, 
target for derisive re 
While 
in deep-seated in 
that 
explanation lies in the meaning of 
ich devices to the person. What do these safety 
Do some of the men re 
they feel such 
imply a lack of self-reliance? Does it 
to the independent citi 


tion things as yoy 


gloves and spe 


protec 
yles, mask 
may become the 


on the 


clal boot 


marl part of employees some of 


their phobias may have root 


dividual personality problems, it appears 


part of the 


ymbolize to him 
shield 


nlde 
fuse to veal pecause 
crutene 
lack of bravery 
us resent having to rely on any 
The suggestion of a 
threat 
work 
such de 


imply a 
zen? Many of 
thing but our native ability 
artificial contrivance becomes a 


How 


need fo) 


to oul ense of security does the 


yroup feel toward the introduction of 
vices? Is the compliant soul who readily accepts 
use the respected? Or, does his 


other em 


thell one most 


ymbolize weakness to 
Does 
Do we 
ployee who might be 
with a comment, “He is such a good worker we 
couldn’t possibly take him off the machine. 

It seems as if he just has to cut off a finger every 
30 often to remind himself that it is dangerous.” 


naccee plan e 


management condone such be 
find a foreman coddling an em 


“dangerous,” 


ployees v4 
nav Lol 4 
considered 


‘TRANSIENT situational maladjustments predis- 

posing to accident can be many and varied. 
They may be related to a family 
problem. They may involve specific phobias, worry 
about job security, financial problems, or con 
cern about the new baby at home. They may be 


job-induced or 


related to temporary periods of stress or to brief 


feelings of guilt and unconscious desire for self 
Some of these factors extend over a 
All of them produce 

They 
rise to 


punishment 
considerable period of time 
inattention to the immediate job situation 
may result in apparent laziness or give 
what appears to be a poor attitude. Propensity 
to injury is probably related in part to the abil 
ity of-the worker to express himself adequately 
in his work situation. Can he gripe about his 
vork? Has he friends among his fellow workers 
vith whom he feels at ease? Is he able to express 
himself in non-verbal ways? 

It is important to emphasize individual varia 
Rarely 
the same way to a given situation. We must con 
tantly consider the dynamic equilibrium in which 
With such a total picture in 
blame a 


tion will two individuals react in exactly 


the employee live 


mind, we must not be too anxious to 
ingle aspect of the job situation or a single per- 


onality characteristic for a given accident. We 
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find we must carefully evaluate each accident as 


a separate episode 


We see 


in the 


and distinct factors 
myury 


ituation 


then two separate 
human causation of accidents, the 
liable personality and the injury-liable 
PeERH APS the most important point to emphasize 

Is tnat, the 
an accident, it always occurs in a 
Whether we are 


leading to an 


conditions of 


whatever immediate 
setting of hu 
with 


accident 


man motivation dealing 
the psychological factor 
or with the psychological factors influencing re 
these factors all 
explained in terms of individual mental mechan 
ics. It not take a psychiatrist to 
that the majority of accident repeaters 
By studying 
the 


the opportunity to 


covery from an injury, may be 


does recognize 
show evi 
personalities 


dence of unstable 


these “abnormal” cases in detail, industrial 


physician will probably have 
detect much of the 
The 


lem of 


individual problem 
of approac h to the prob 
the 


tudy 


earliest 
the 


history of 


program 
individual, utilized 


One 


iInjury-llable 


repeated accident uch 
all accident rate in an 


Rawson.'* He 


drivers 


aimed at reducing the ove) 


industrial concern is cited by noted 
that in a 
demonstrated a 
transferred to other jobs vas found that 
thelr the weed 
ing out of accident-prone drivers continued, it 


large trucking concern, who 


tendency to have accidents were 
where it 
accident proneness persisted. As 
was found the accident rate of the company as a 
fifth its original 


miles 


whole was reduced to almost one 
level the 
accidents increased five 


and average number of between 
However, the more 
grips with the 


prevention more 


times 
prospect of coming to 
factor 


practical. The acceptance on 


realistic 
seems 
of industr 


ving is the 


human in accident 
the part 
liability as a problem of 
direction. This in itself 
recognition and acceptance of the 


Thi 


prone person a ick in 


of accident 


first step in this entail 
motivation of 
recognition of 
the 


ted throws a ne 


the Injury individual 
the 
that he } 


light on 


prone 
accident 
emotionally maladju 
the 


rapidly gaining acceptance 


accident prevention problem. Thi 


concept Is 


that 
is laid down in 


able to demonstrate 


onality 


INCE 
most of one’s basic pel 


psychiatry is 


early childhood, including various patterns of be 
liable individ 
of childhood 
perhaps the 
ing childhood 
the child 


who, In 
distin 


havior, one approach to the injury 
the 
point ot 


found within realm 
Thi 
Soddy.'” In diseu 
that 


annoy the 


ual may be 
mental health 
best taken by 
trafhe 
wish to defy, 
the child’s mind, may not be 
hed from his teacher or his fu 
the child, traffic may represent his 
vhich he is 
child’s helplessness 
sting himself and his en 
that he is able to 
traffic 
recognition of 


view 18 


accidents he comment may 


attack o1 drive 
thoroughly 
yul mothe. 


For 


ings of 


fee] 
1 hi 


Con 


own 
anger of 30 terrified 
normal sense of a 


to the 


may 
tribute need for te 


vironment; attempting to 


prove 
master such things as the control of 

It is short 
this mental mechanism to a realization that many 


this same childlike 


but a step from the 


immature adults function in 
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when ut der stress It 1s doubly important to 


that conscious knowledge 


Accidents 


total 


cognize reason and 


do not govern everything should be 


both in their setting and in 
they 
and in phantasy 
childhood l 
portant factor in the prevention of accident Ihe 
children and adult 
important rhe goal | not 
merely to instill a nse of duty to authority 
wholeheartedne 


Out 


inde ! stood 


terms of what really mean to the partici 


pants both in fact 


Safety education in becomes an in 


tvne of uch education for 
become even more 


on the 


figure 


Dut to encourage 
yvyreatest na 


child's own cle 


direct 


ide of re ible behavior 


spon 


tural ally in this education is the 


ire t rrow up Dogmatic and teaching 


the least satisfactory for convey! 
Che 
hostility is at least ; 
Hostility may be 


method of 


methods are 


emotionally powerful ideas negative 


avoiding the excitement of 


mportant as the positive aims 
rroused by the 
and by the per 
the danyver to 
and statistics of 


Idea of emo 


ideas themselves, by the 


on conveying them 


the unsta 


convevance, 
necrease in 
fact 


direct in 


exading to an 
individual. The dane} 
handled by 


importance, 


in be truction 


themselve 


tional! however, lend 


more indirect techniques of films, plays, di 


ions, and the pontaneous production of idea 


groups 


( )Nck the accident-prone individual has been re 
the olution to thi 
accident addiction appears to be a problem for the 
psychotherapist. As one 
tudy of aircraft 
brief 
major accident can be expected to be of cor 


ognized, only complete 


gather from the 
the last war 
following 


might 
accident during 


ratnet therapy immediately 
ider 
accident oft 


after the 


able benefit in preventing successive 
Proper psychotherap 
well 


liability in the 


i potential erie 
development 
Perhap the 


author 


Irst accident may prevent the 


accident future 
important recommendation one 
is that 
with 


neurotl trait or 


pec ial attention to be paid to 


tient injuries who vive a history of earl 


everal previous accident 
albeit of a 


individual 


Therapy at thi time, brief nature 


becoming a chronk 
accident habit 


broken by p cho 


avoiding eOxce ive 


may well “uve an 


accident case, though an once ¢ 
tablished 


therapy 


frequently can be 


The 


polling or s¢ 


Importance of 
verity by the phy 
which result 


durit Vv the 


lan 


period of incapacity from the ace} 


dent is a second consideration S pet ial attention 


also should be given the problem of econdat 
vain.’ What do the 
has he already 


Anothe ! 


patient hope to gain; what 
gained from hi njut 
to the 


effect that 


ises to the pa 


recommendation is 
attention must be given in st ci 
immediately after 


tient’s emotional problem 


the accident and during the period 
Relief 


often ne Ips 


escence from the first feelings 


revenge relieve muscle tensile 


as concentration on the Injured portion 


body vhich ma eriousl impede recove 
tne Injurle 


Although the 


Of assi 


; 


consulting psychiatri 


stance, the industrial physiciar 





awarenes 
these 
Baro, 
the therapy of the 
emphasizing that many 


of the problem can do much to utilize 
recommendation 
fundamental 


introduces a concept in 


accident-prone individual 
times an emotional prob 
developed not directly as a result of an in 
of thoughtle 


patient 


em i 
statements made 


Thi 


accurate as po 


ury, but because 


by people surrounding the undet 


lines the necessity of gaining a 


ible an account of each event surrounding the 


| 


oclal and 1 


accident. Exploration of the york situ 
ations of the 


accident repeater may reveal poten 


‘ 


ial therapeutic steps to be taken in the easing « 
his injury liabilit Discovery of 


in vork 


tant 


points of stre 


and home situation becomes impo1 


Environmental stre ( include physical, p 


chological, and social element All may at time 


idered stressful and combine in making 


e con 
an environment safe or unsafe. They cause acci 


dent f 


a degree of 
fact 
their 


ind) 


only in so far as the create 
liability. Here we must deal with the 
individuals react in varying ways to 
The labile 
usceptible to social stresse 
Cone 


injury 
that 
problems of living emotionally 
much more 


table : 


idual | 
than the 
tate that 


tor which can cause an accident 


vell balanced person might 
environmental fac 
That is 


degree 


there is only one 
directly 
the degree of hazard of the job itself; the 
of stre The 


uch a from the exploding 


within the job situation results, 
damage and injury 
of the grinding wheel among a group of worker 
vill not difference 
pronene On the effects of 
vith a will differ greatly, and 


direct 


depend on the individual 


Injury the contrary, 


il quarrel foreman 


may be a cause of accidents for the un 


table ¢« mployee 


Once an accident repeater is spotted, immediate 


tep hould be taken to aid him as an individual 


in coping with the problem which produce these 
Practically 


trial medi 


ymptoms of the accident 
this isa 
cal and personnel departments 
fairly 


factor ot tre in hi 


repe tition 


job for teamwork by the indu 
Thorough physi 
detailed evaluation 


habits of li 


cal examination, with 
ible 
ing, Is Important 
There is little in the 
ing therapy for the 


ol po 


literature today concert 


accident-prone individual a 


Among psychiatrists working in industry 
little if any 


practiced. In fact 


uch 


we find long-term psychotheray 


uch persons as Burling** com 


ment on the short-term nature of such treatment 


Summary 
7ROM the 
pects ol 


presentation of clinical a 
hould be noted that 
hot” pre 


fore voiny 
injury-liability it 


there is no panacea; no “one 
with the 
Rather 
on much from the make-up of each injury 
One that 
pattern as 
hus 
problem 


have been point 


criptior 


for dealing injury-liable personality in 
industry 
take 


liable person 


accident-pronen¢ pattern 


might conclude there are 


it many accident pronen 


are individual accident repeaters there 
must be a variable 


Many of the 
ed out 


approa h to the 
mental mechani 


and illustrated. The influence of environ 


there 


mental stresses and the total psychological work 
discussed. of the individual 
psychodynamics and characteristics of typical in 
jury liable personalities were touched upon. The 
liability was intro- 
working frame of for dis 
the multiple causes of the accident 
treatment 
were mentioned and included both 
An approach 
steps in the 
included 


climate were Some 


cept of situational injury 


duced as a 


reference 
Cu ion of 
yndrome. Various considerations for 
of this entity 
the immediate and the long range 
to cnildnood 


accidents and positive 


prevention of industrial injuries were 
ychological aspects of treatment immedi- 
ately following injury important 
It is to be hoped that this relative 
ly optimis program of affirmative 
vhich may be taken to attack the problem will not 
t in another series of gloomy reports to the 
that, injury 
identified by psychological tests, he is 


The p 


were also an 


consideration 
measures 


effect since the liable personality 


cannot be 


therefore non-existent and so untreatable 
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IN A 


literature 
contributions a 


ITTLE has appeared in the medical 
L to date regarding the wide 
industrial setting 
from his office to the plant 


ascribed to him, e.g., 


psychiatrist can make in the 
beyond 
the 


consultation 


transterriny 
functions traditionally 
and tre psychotherapy, so 


from 


atment 
The 

these 

ary for any complete indus 


matic author, far 
wishing to deprecate 
feels that it 
trial medical program to make other psychiatri 
services available to all employees from the high 
to the lowest 


therapy, ete 
important services, 


Is nece 


est in the industrial hierarchy 

However, it is impractical—-both time-wise and 
financially—to treat every person who might be 
a suitable candidate for either brief or more ex 
psychotherapy, whether he be an em 
ployee who is accident-prone, a supervisor who 
the morale of his 
based on his own personal problems, or an execu 
tive make important 
because of his own insecurities. Treatment, there 
fore, is usually reserved for those with more seri 
emotional disorders 


tensive 


destroys men by unfairness 


who hesitates to decisions 


ous, or at least more obvious, 


Yet, 


cerned 


management is becoming increasingly con 
with the health of its 
It has recognized that productivity in the broad 
the emotional 
reflected in the 


isfaction, the problem 


mental employee 


est sense is intimately related to 
well-being of plant personnel as 
level of morale and job 
solving skills of key personnel, the uninterrupted 
the effectiveness of 


of communicatior and 


relationships 


flow 
interpersonal employee 
While for 
pleasure and deep satisfaction, it is for 
strife, discon 
statistics of 


among 
some people work is a source of great 
many 
frequently the arena for friction, 


tent and frustration, as mirrored in 


turnover, absenteeism, accidents, illness and alco 
holism. Too often an employee’s vocation is sole 
ly a means to an end and is intensely disliked 
per se. It is not surprising, then, that in such an 


environment the basic needs of many people are 
not being met, frustrations from other areas of 
their lives are intensified, and additional stress is 
placed on their capacity for 
maintaining mental health. Thus, at first glance, 
the enormity of the task may 
whelming one 


constantly being 


seem to be an over 


This paper is based on the author's experience with experi 
mental program ponsored | the Inatitute of Industrial Rela 
tions, University of California, Lo Angeles, and with programe 


Southern California area 


arranged for industrial concerns in the 
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What, then, can be done? The emphasis must 
be shifted from treatment to prevention. The in 
dustrial physician does not wait for accidents to 


with the safety 


safeyuards; he 


but consults engineer in 
order to 
wait for noxious substances to lead to dermatose 
or internal disorders, but rather takes 
prevent this from happening. So too, the psychia 
trist who thinks in preventive 


wait for an executive to develop a gastric ulcer o1 


occur, 


erect prope! does not 


means to 


terms does not 


hypertension or a “breakdown” before he con 
cerns himself with his anxieties and conflicts; he 
does not wait for a disgruntled employee to “blow 
off steam” in such a manner that he disrupts the 
morale of his whole division before dealing with 
the interpersonal problems that may be at the 
root of it. The addition of a preventive approach 
to the industrial psychiatrist’s mode of thinking 
to all concerned, and 
take ad 


area 


is of tremendous advantage 
enlightened management is anxious to 


vantage of knowledge and skills in this 


Human Relations Training 

THe TREATMENT of patients in groups has be 
come an important modality of psychotherapy 

teadily increasing demands for help with 

limited 


due to 


emotional problems in the presence of 


facilities. As we have utilized the method, it has 


become apparent that group psychotherapy i 
not merely an expedient substitute for individual 
treatment, but has unique advantages in its own 
right. Happily, many of these advantages are not 
confined to therapeutic groups, but can be at 
tained in other group situations as well. This 4 
the key to the preventive approach 

In an attempt to help preserve—as well as re 


the mental health of plant personnel, one 
of the psy should be in help 
ing set up relations” 
These the 
consultative and training programs of 
Thu 
visors can be trained to be more effective leaders 
to the 
staff personnel can be helped 


store 
chiatrist’s chief role 
“human 


Various programs 


may be incorporated into traditional 
manage 
ment, or may be set up especially supe! 


by increasing their sensitiveness needs of 
their subordinates ; 
to deal better with relations 
the skills of those who have training responsibil 
harpened; key personnel 
be helped to work more 
together, as well as with and through 
Medical 


human problems; 


ities in industry can be 
in top management can 
effectively 
subordinates 


and Department 


person 












nel can be helped to deal more effectively wit 


" complaint 
chiatrist u 


frequentl 


chological aspects of patient 
fortunately, at present the p 


ne i this area being utilized more 


forward-looking Industrial Relations and Pe 
Departments than by Medical Depart 
ment It is felt, however, that this 


Medical 


health 


onme 
hould be ar 


ntegral part of the Department 
both pn ICA} 


high a po ible 


program to keep the 
ot empl we “i 


importance of knowing hov 


mental 

The tremendou 
to deal effectively with 
when we consider that in every 


human relations problem 


OvDVIOUS oryval 


ization there are individuals at all levels whose 


primary responsibility is to facilitate the work 


of other concerned with the 


Supervisors” are 


and utilizatior of the productive 
thelr 
] 


technical 


mobilization 
energie of ubordinate In addition to 
and administrative kno 
how, it is imperative that the 
to work effectively with and through other 
effectiven is 
vhich he is free 
onal confliet He must have 
to his own wants and those of other 
dynamic of yvroup activity, so that he 
effectively with human 
problems arise and to assist in developing 
ive work unit. To the extent that he lacks these 
abilities, the difficulties referred to earlier occur 
Phu the bulk of 
people who must deal 
of thi fact, it 1 
more money and energy are 
that 
vorking condition than in furthering human re 
lations knowledge and skill 

As has been indicated, it is felt that 
trial p time mo 
tively if he 
ing directly on preventive program 


to be cde 


possessing 
upervisor be 
closely related to the extent to 
from intrapersonal and interpe 
ufficient sensitivit 
and to the 
is able to 
relation 


deal whatevel 


a cone 


work in industry i done by 
vith other people. In spite 


obviou amazing how much 


pent by industt in 


; 


making sure machine are kept in perfe 


ychiatrist can use hi 
pends the majority of it eithe 
uch as those 
cribed, or assisting, in a consultative 
members of the Industrial Relations De 
Med 
7 he 


both in con 


capacity, 


partment, the Personnel Department, or the 


ical Department in setting up such program 


remainder of his time may be spent 


with key 


problem 


ulting individuals on specific humar 


relation and in providing the previou 


lyv-mentioned more traditional psychiatri e} 


Vice 


The line of demarcation between psychotherapy) 


and human relations training is t always a 


harp one,” but our main interest in training i 


()~4 alled 


itudes of the 


adjust to 
and te 


hefore 


in helping ‘normal” people to 


the vicis industrial setting 


deal with problems which invariably arise 


major emotional difficultic take place Industrial 
these 


concerned 


training 
M ith 
may 


personnel involved in program 
problem 
find it 


the, may 


are usually primarily 
relating to their organization. They 
difficult to dea! 


fail to perceive how their own action 


vith certain people; yet, 


‘ 


frequent 


ayvainst the very objectives at which 


Their preoccupation with such 


militate 
they are aiming 
questions as “how 


and “how to get a person to do things” often pre 


to change a person’s attitude” 


understanding of the human in 
teraction process. They 
lative which, 
few beside themselves 
own personal needs often precludes any genuine 


vents a realistic 
seek 


frequently manipu 


devices when applied, deceive very 


Preoccupation with their 
concern for, or awareness of, the 
They may be concerned with Suid h 


interest in, 
needs of others 
how to conduct meetings more effec 
tively, establish better working relationships, 
build better work teams, take of the 
personal needs of subordinates, and reduce inter 
competing 


pi oblems a 
account 
professional 


conflict between 


group 
and technical sub-groups. To be 
these problems have their roots deeply imbedded 


sure, many of 


reflect 
recognized. For 


in individual personality structures and 


needs which are not consciously 


many persons, any attempt to bring about better 


understanding and integration outside of a for 


mal psychotherapy situation would meet with de 


feat or be unwise. However, there is a substantial 


number of persons strongly motivated to in 
crease their personal effectiveness and participate 
in less intense self-evaluative experiences. These 
persons profit considerably from “training.” 

relations training should not be con 
“cure-all” for organizational problems 


factors operate to disrupt the 


Human 
idered a 
Obviously, many 
equilibrium of an organization. However, when 
upervisol leadership — skills 
they can help provide an atmosphere in which in 


possess adequate 
dividuals can solve problems more effectively, and 
of the other disrupting forces (e.g., social, 

can be minimized. In this regard, 
remembered that minor personality 


many 
economic, ete 
it should be 
in those persons high in an organization 
a good deal more trouble than more 


problem 
often cause 
erious emotional difficulties 

The primary objective of these programs is to 
the personal effectiveness of the indi 
with problems in 
is attained by 


in those lower down 


Increase 
involved in dealing 
This objective 


vain 


vidual 
human relations 
helping greater 
themselves and others, develop a sensitivity t 


participants insight into 
the dynamics of group behavior, become aware of 
the defense they more effective 
ways of dealing with conflicts and tensions, 
implement their understandings with useful 
kills. The depth or superficiality of the procedure 
depends on the frequency of the sessions, the size 


employ, learn 


and 


of the group, the degree of motivation and sophis 
tication of the individuals involved, and simila 
factors. Moreover, the “philosophy,” 
and degree of support of other individuals highe) 
in the organization than the group being dealt 
wit considered.” The atmosphere and 
productivity of the training vary in a 
cordance with whether the meetings are on 
time; whether 


reaction 


must be 
group 
“com 
pany time” or on the individuals’ 
they are in the plant or away from it; and wheth 
er attendance is voluntary or compulsory, no mat 
labeled 


ter how 
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Although the author has also worked with pro 
grams conducted under the aegis of a university, 
bringing together personnel from different plants, 


this paper is primarily concerned with describ- 
ing in-plant training programs. These may be 
organized with individuals at the same level of 


individuals at differ 
utilized 


with 
frequently 


the 
ent levels 


organization o1 
The most 
gram involves the formation of a new group or 
purposes of training. In 
from different 


pro 


yanized specifically for 


such groups, trainees are drawn 


areas of a plant, and have no on-the-job relation 
ships with one another. Formal status differences 


are minimized and frequently participants are 
essentially strangers to one another at the initial 
meeting. Another type of that may be 


worked with “natural” work group; that is, 


group 


In a 


a group that is already functional with a work 
orientation. This may be a top level staff, a group 
of line employees and their supervisor, a com 


supervisors of unequal rank 
“vertically 


mittee, or a yroup of 


from a given division. In such 


and sub 


status dif 


oriented” natural groups supervisors 


ordinates are together, and existing 


ferences usually increase resistance to training 
since trainees experience greater anxiety when 
exposing their thoughts and feelings to those 
with whom they work rather than to strangers 


However, such groups —although they move more 
slowly initially than the first 
the advantage that changes 


working relationships are more likely to 


type described 


nave any brought 
about in 
to on-the-job situations 
the 


prot edures 


carry ove! 
Also, 
training, 


continues to function 


since group 


afte) which help the group 


improve and maintain its efficiency can more 
easily become an integral part of the organiza 
tional activity.!” 

In either case, prior to the actual meeting of 
the group, the psychiatrist should familiarize 


himself with the plant setting and the organiza 
tional structure.'' He may find it helpful to have 
individual interviews with the 
ticipants in order to establish some degree of rap 


prospective pal 


port, evaluate motivation for training, and famil 
“jargon,” prob 
work 


iarize himself with the particular 
lems, existing relationships, and general 
atmosphere in the plant the 
these programs depends crucially on the support 
of the person with the highest the 
yroup, it is advisable, when appropriate, to coun 
sel with him prior to 
tion of the program 

The psychiatrist’s chief purpose is to establish 
an atmosphere in which the participants feel free 
themselves; he stimulate 


Since success of 


status in 


and during the administra 


to express attempts to 
between all mem 
effort to 


attention 


the free flow of communications 
He makes 
interest in 


her 4 of the yroup nu constant 


increase the group’ and 


to-—its own processes, including the interpersonal 
feelings which exist, the barriers to communica 
forces which determine 


Sut h 


intellectual 


tion which arise, and the 
a setting, valuable 
take 


supple 


the group’s operation. In 


emotional as well as learnings 


place. When appropriate, discussion is 


presentations, 


mented by the use of films, didactic 
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and “role-playing” (this is a device wherein pat 
ticipants act out various problem situations in 
dramatic form for evaluation and comment by 
the rest of the group and the psychiatrist). As 
problems are discussed, interest frequently de 


velops in such topics as interviewing, counseling 


dealing with ‘difficult’ individuals and group 
leadership 
Groups usually consist of 15 to 30 member 


and meet weekly for two to three hours for 
10 or 12 sessions; or they may continue in 
definitely with new members being added a 


others drop out. As a group develops, and depend 
ing on the skill of the psychiatrist, 


difficult and comprehensive problems can be in 


more compl x 
cluded in its activities 


Comment 
JHEN working higher 
agement, perplexing and persistent problem 
the 
Generally, these are 


with echelons of man 


surface to be 


arise which do not appear on 
“human relations problems.” 
approached from the standpoint of administrative 
New 
may be gained, however, 
consideration of the factor 


erate and maintain them. Obviously, the psychia 


or technical cone epts perspectives on such 


problems through a 


human which ven 


trist can never duplicate the accumulated experi 


ence of the leaders with whom he deals; he can 
however, help them apply their knowledge mors 
effec tively 

Since each participant in turn influences many 


other individuals, changes resulting from train 


ing sessions may easily filter through an organ 
ization. What may appear as superficial unde 
standing or insight may often have profound 


and widespread effects 
As in group psychotherapy, the experience of 


communicating with a wide variety of individual 


in a “permissive” or tolerant atmosphere pro 
duces a greater appreciation of individual differ 
ences, more insight into oneself and one’s im 


pact upon others, and yields a clearer understand 
bases of success or failure in humas 
The skills 
help individuals become more effective in 
activities, group 
Reports indicate that following training 
pants feel comfortable, their tensions are 
ished, and their efficiency in the 


ing of the 


relation sensitivities and acquired 
group 
both as leaders and member 

partici 
dimit 

manayement of 
manpower is enhanced 

he industrial psychiatrist must exercise care 
demand are 


ful judgment, and considerable 


placed on his clinical skills in dealing with the re 


istances which he inevitably encounter He 
must evaluate carefully the amount of anxiety 
that trainees can absorb and deal with construc 
tively. This evaluation is based on his understand 


ing of the underlying individual and yvroup d 


namics 
activitie 


The importance of effective training 


overestimated, All too often, individ 


| 


ials rise in administrative hierarchies because o 


technical competence, but lack the human undet 


skills in 


for adequate job 


tanding and establishing constructive 


relations necessary perfor 














mance.’*.* The atmosphere of our industrial so- and productive capacities of those individuals 
ciety, with its emphasis upon technical knowl- both directly and indirectly involved. 

edge, logic and facts, and the social stereotypes 

of how individuals ought to, or do, behave leaves Bibliography 


little room for training in human relations. The 1, MORIARTY, 
Induat. Med. & Surg., 20:638 (December) 1951 


lin k of Bie h understanding 18 the basis for count 2 GORDON, G Industrial Psychiatry. Indust. Med. & Surg 
le frustrations and anxieties which have re 11:5685 (December) 1952 

} The Application of Psychiatry to Industry. Group for the 
: > Advancement of Psychiatry, Report No. 20, July, 1961 
who have failed to acquire such understandings ‘. Pace, R. C.: President’s Page. Indust. Med. & Surg., 23 
in the process of development have little oppor- 23% (May) 1964 
{ ty f | " xcept tk } nore 2 f the ) KeSTNBAUM, M Modern Corporation and the Nation's 
unity to do 80, except through programs oF tne Health. Indust. Med. & Surg., 23:221 (May) 1964 


J D Psychiatric Casualties in Industry 


percussions on many other people. Supervisors 


Ly pe described here 6 Ancynis, Curis: Personality Fundamentals for Adminis 
trators. Labor and Management Center, Yale University, New 
Haven, 1953 

: 7 Joint ILO/WHO Committee on Occupational Health, 2nd 
"THE INDUSTRIAL psychiatrist can provide impor Report. World Health Organization, Technic Report Series 


Summary 


tant services by widening his scope to include » 
8. KeLMAN, H. ( and Lexnner, H. H Group Therapy 
preventive as well as therapeutic activities. In Group Work, and Adult Education: The Need for Clarification 
this paper, various training programs which he Social Isaues, 8:2, 1952 

Improving the Processes of Leadership Training. Adult 
ra : Leadership, June, 1953 
rected toward helping individuals in the field of 0, FLBISHMAN, Eowin A.: Leadership Climate, Human Re 
and lations Training and Supervisory Behavior. Personnel Paych 


may supervise have been described. They are di 


business and industry better understand 
‘6 ” 7 6:2 (Summer) 1963 
deal with “human relations problems. Even ‘; dee Of 4 Deelstaices deo  Weaekeed Mirae 
minor changes in the industrial environment Macmillan & Co., New York, 1948 
12 HIiMLer I E The Place of Psychiatry in Industry 
sresented at the Annual Meeting of the Michigan Stat« 


brought about by these efforts can have con ; 
iderable impact upon the emotional well-being edical Society, September 23, 1949 


Not Enough Young W omen 


—_ are fewer young women in the population in their late teens and early twenties 


than there were 10 years ago. Although the female population increased by 10% 
million between 1940 and 1950, there was a drop of 722,370, or 11.7%, in the 15- to 19 
year age group from which career recruits are largely drawn today. The low birth rate 
of the depression years is the cause of the present decline in this portion of the popula 
tion. A gradual increase in girls attaining the age of 18 is expected in the next decade, 
but not before 1960 will the number of 18- and 19-year-olds exceed the 1940 level. There 
has been a sharp increase in the number of early marriages and the birth rate has risen 
in the postwar years. Hence there are more young women with family responsibilities 
which keep them from taking jobs outside the home, and the labor reserve is accordingly 
cut down. At best, the labor reserve in the 18-to-34 age bracket is not more than 2.6 
million sinee there are in this high-demand bracket only one million single women and 
only 1.6 million married women without children who are not already employed. For 
military service, for nursing careers, and for other vocations which require considerable 
training, the most preferred are women 18 to 24 and not married, In 1952, the reserve 
of unmarried women in this younger group who were not in school or working was only 
500,000, There simply are not enough young “mobile” women to fill today’s jobs and 


train for tomorrow’s. 
From “The Shortage of Young Women Workers U.S. Department of Labor, Leaflet 16 
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Goodvear Atomic © orporation 


Portsmouth, Ohio 


eases and such othe 


REVENTION rather 
than treatment is 
the idea behind the 
hospital program main 
tained by Goodyear 


non-occupational il] 
nesses as may be neces 
sary to preserve the 
health and well beiny 
of industrial worker 
The facilities of the 
hospital, which are open 


Atomic Corporation at 
the Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Area Atomic Energy 
Plant. An_ industrial 
medical program, to be 
successful, must be pat- 
terned to the require- 
ments of the particular 
industry involved, and 
GAT’s hospital _ pro- 
gram was tailored to 
the specific needs of a 
gaseous diffusion plant 

DR. R. M. ANDRE, 
GAT Medical Director, 
says the program is one 
of preventive medicine, 


24 hours a day, are 
many. Two. four-bed 
room ward ur 
equipped to serve any 
temporary needs that 
may arise Patient 
will not remain 
the wards during peri 
ods of extended illnes 
AEC personnel visiting GAT's new hospital: (second as the wards are main 
from left) James H. Sterner, M.D., AEC Medical Con tained for emergency 
sultant; William Harris, Medical Hygienist, assigned use only 
to the AEC's New York Operations office (center) and There is a complete 
Ray E. Albert, M.D., Assistant to the Chief, Industrial zeray lahoratot with 
broadened and designed Health, who is in the Division of Biology and Medicine dark room and film 
: : (fourth from left). The three men are shown in the 
for the detection, pre x-ray room. R. M. Andre, M.D., GAT's Medical Di 
vention and medical rector, right, explains the hospital layout. Left is R. A 
care of industrial in Manning, Supervisor, GAT's Industrial Hygiene Depart 


juries, occupational dis- ment 


reading room These 
facilities are adequate 
to serve all X-ray 
needs, including = pre 


The men and women concerned with the health of the employees: GAT Medical Director, R. M. Andre, M.D., (seated 

center); (first row, left to right) Al Rindler, J. A. Koeingshoff, M.D., R. A. Manning, Dr. Andre, Garnet Webb, C. A 

Johnson, M.D., and Nurse Annabelle Sickman. Standing (from left) are Virginia King, Christine Bachulis, Janet An 

derson, R. W. Belden, R. E. Booth, J. D. Bowman, W. L. Bradshaw, J. O. Zoellner, V. |. Cornett, R.N., Helen Lewis 
R.N., and L. E. Egbert, R.N 
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cement, chest x-rays and examination of all 
tructures. A clinical laboratory is equipped 


complete chemical and microscopic examina 
of the urine, blood, serum, and such other 

fs as may be required 
There are first aid treatment rooms for the 
are of injuries and ses as well as special 
room for phy lf therapy, elk Variou rooms pro 
ide ample pace for conducting special tests 
ich as hearing, eye, heart, and lung tests. An 
emergency operating room has been provided 
ind is equipped to care for all minor and most 
major industrial injuries not requiring a long 


period of hospitalization. The fire department 


oy 


In the hospital laboratory (foreground, left) Dr. J. A 
Koeingshoff; L. E. Egbert, R.N., and R. E. Booth, X-ray 


and Laboratory Technician 


The Medical Department of Goodyear Atomic Cor 
poration in its new quarters Employees wait their turn 


in the waiting room 


The whirlpool treatment 


A newly developed x-ray film Chest x-ray 
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Every employee, if he works where there is excess noise 


is given a hearing test 


maintains an ambulance on a 24-hour schedule 


The hospital 
physicians’ offices, 


also contains ample room fot 


records space, showers, and 
locker space for hospital personnel 

The department of industrial 
cated in the medical 
to make surveys of the plant to insure and main 


tain continued against 


hygiene is lo 
subdivision. Its function is 
safe working conditions 
technical hazards 

The preventive GAT’s 


comprehensive pre 


emphasis of medical 


program is shown in the 


An eye examination is given all employees prior to 


their being placed on payroll 


examination required by Goodyea 


Prospec tive 


employment 
Atomik 
viven a thorough examination of eves, ears, heart 


Corporation employes are 


lungs, blood, urine and other tests as are needed 
to detect disabilities 
assists in the proper 


This complete examination 
job placement of the em 
ployee 

“The program we have,” DR. ANDRE said, “‘is, it 
our opinion, one that meets the demands of Good 
year Atomic Corporation and affords ample pr 


tection and medical care for its employee 


"M.D."—Not “Dr.” 


- THESE years when more and more } 


ndividuals are earning degrees of 


Doctor of 


Chiropractic, Doctor of Osteopathy, Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Divinity, Doctor 


of Dental Surgery and Doctor of Medicine 
orary doctorates 


The medical profession must retain its 


the term “Doctor” or “D1 
identity and individuality, but cannot 


not to mention the dozens of unearned hon 


’ is fast losing its meaning and significances 


unless 


physicians themselves discontinue using the term “Doctor” whenever and wherever pos 


sible. Physicians, upon graduation, are awarded the degree which is officially abbreviated 


“M.D.” Let’s remember that we are 
whenever our names appear in print o1 
fice doors and windows, 
where, have your name printed with the 


will then know that you are 


you. Remember, also, to say “physician” or 


i 
tion, and you will be surprised how seldom it is necessary to say “doctor.’ 
profession if we will follow these sug 


will be 


gestions. 1. Florida M 


March, 
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stationery, announcements, prescription 
M.D.; 
a physician, not a Ph.D., 
“surgeon” 


enhanced as members of the medical 


M.D.’s and let’s use our degree to identify ourselves 
in writing. On professional cards, signs on of 


blanks, yes, every 


sign your name with the M.D. People 
anything-else-D., or what have 
whenever possible in conversa 


Our prestige 


September, 1954, quoting Rocky Mountain Med, J 





AMA Congress on [Industrial Health 


PTCHE FIFTEENTH Annual Congress on Industrial 
| Health, Council on Indu 
trial Health of the American Medical A 
and the Medical Society of the District of Colum 
bia, convened in Washington at the 
The General Chairman 
William P. Shepard, 
Chairman of the Council, Other current members 
of this AMA Council on Health are 
Warren F. Draper, Henry H. Kessler, Oscar A 
ander, Lloyd KE. Hamlin, Robert A. Kehoe, M 
N. Newquist, J. H. Sterner, R. T. Johnstone, L 
C, McGee, Shook. Unofficially 
a8 Many a other organization 


ponsored by the 
ociatior 


Shoreham 
Hotel January 25 and 26 
of the session was Dr 


Industrial 


and ¢ perhap 


several score and 
with 


Oct upational 


committees concerned industrial medicine 


and health in 
thei 
and for many the 


22 through 28 No condem 


ndustrial hygiene 


yeneral conducted affair under aegis of 


the AMA (oun il 
January 
attached to the practice of multiple 


time period 


vas from 
nation may be 
assemblies. In no sense are these cognate group 
barnacle 
than 


“conference.” The Washington meet 


parasites o1 The need is for some new 


term larger congre ‘convention,’ “‘a 
embly,”” or 
ny was a veritable constellation or galaxy of 
all to the one objective the 
and conservation of the health of the industrial 
The Council on Industrial Health precise 
ince in finality a council is more 
species of assembly. It 


with the highest 


meetings promotior 


vorkel 
ly | o termed 


than all other 
invested 


important 
is made up of persons 
authority, who, in their consultations do not so 
ordinary concerns as arrange the 


This AMA Council 


much transact 
forms and fashions of things 
did and does just that 


annual congresses there 1s al 
announced key topic upon which all major delib 
erations focus. This year the key topics were sub 
merged but no less were palpable. One of these 
was the unremitting insistence that much of the 
future of industrial medicine depends upon the 
general practitioner of medicine and conversely 
that this general practitioner of all physicians is 
only gropingly aware of his high responsibility 
A second key topic cautiously extruded was that 
despite endless worthy protestations to the con 
a generality, there is a need for more 
the national level 


Usually in these 


trary 
governmental participation at 
in occupational health pursuits, and notably as to 
research 
This 
radioactive applications in 
medicine. It is unthinkable that any one county 
or even state medical society might undertake to 


may be exemplified in the research on 


isotope and out of 


formulate its own restrictive measures of control, 


and contrawise such measures require national 
uniformity and under the surveillance of govern 


mental enterprise. 


R EDUCED to the form of the epigram but here un 
official, the outpourings of the Congress in 
feeling, if not in pronouncement, require focus on 
these points: 
1. A future 
health depends more upon the general practition 
er than upon the specialist in occupational health 


state for occupational 


SUCCESS 


2. Better professional relations as to occupa 
tional health sorely are needed because of the pet 
petuation of traditional disaffection for this form 


of medicine—chiefly the product of unfamiliarity 


Among those at the Presentation of the Distinguished Service Citation (see page 136.) 
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Left to right: R. Lomax Wells, M.D., Board of Di 
rectors, Industrial Medical Robert C 
Page, M.D., Chairman, Board of Trustees, Occupational 
Health Institute; O. A. Sander, M.D., Council on In 
dustrial Health; A. F. Mangelsdorff, M.D., Board of Di 
rectors, American Academy of Occupational Medicine; 
Helen Auth, Medical Technologist, Employee Health 
Service, National Institutes of Health; and M. H. Man 
son, M.D., Medical Director, American Telephone and 


Association; 


Telegraph. 


with health and 


dures 


occupational objectives proce 

4. The opportunities and needs for investiga 
tive work as to occupational health are tremend 
ous and exceed all facilities now available 


1. Widespread minor neuroses and other lesser 


mental states among industrial workers 
this time constitute the foremost 
achievement in occupational health 
5. The advent of 
an undeniable revolution involving all of human 
enterprise with 


may at 


atomic energy constitutes 


life and particularly scientific 
ramifications into occupational health 

6. More than ever the highest gains for occupa 
tional health will derive from concertive function 
ing of the field’s team of the physician, the in 
dustrial hygienist, the industrial nurse, and the 
safety rather than from diversion of 
enterprise through isolated functioning 

7. Occupational health has now assumed inter 
industrial na 


engineer 


national proportions with 
tion having its needs, thus presaging expanding 
activities for international organizations such as 
the International Congress on Industrial Medi 
cine and the World Medical Association 

%. Industrial management long credited with 


every 


inertia and resistance to occupational health en 
in truth now be ahead of the med 
ical professions in foresight and in demand for 


terprises may 


services 
9. Educational facilities in occupational health 
at the university level, while far from perfect as 
to content, are currently in excess of demands for 
training. 
10. It is 
Medical 
time are being afforded connections with univer 


that industrial 


than at any 


increasingly evident 


Directors more previou 


sities in teaching capacities thus providing in- 
struction immediately deriving from industrial 
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area for 


experience. Conversely the fact emerges that in 


creasing numbers of medical and teaching hos 
pital staffs serve as consultants to industry in 
the promotion of occupational health 

11. Specialty certification for 
health in immediate will 
status of physicians in industry 

12. Within the galaxy of national institutes of 
health, an institute of occupational health might 


OE upational 


prospect enhance the 


be expected to make notable contributions 


‘THIS over-all appraisal of the status of health 
in industry from well balanced pro 
grams featured by such major 
“Medicine in an Industrial Society” as de 
Stafford L. Warren, Maxwell C 
Leonard A. Scheele, A. J. Hayes, 
Martin, with appropriate viewing of 


emerges 


addresses a 


lineated by 
Weaver, 

Walter B 
management, labor, the governmental agency 


and 


and 
the medical profession 
Health-——Majo1 


which sessions were constructed 


“Occupational Factor in Com 
munity Health,” 
about self inquiries as to “What are the immedi 
ate needs for betterment as to industrial hygiene, 
industrial nursing, industrial medicine, and gov 


ernmental health agencies?” 


Left to-right: Otto Tod Mallery, Jr, M.D., Director 
Institute of Industrial Health, University of Michigan 
Mrs. W. P. Shepard; W. P. Shepard, M.D., Chairman 
Council on Industrial Health, American Medical Asse 
and Robert A. Kehoe, M.D., Council on Indus 

trial Health 


ciation 


A significant session, disclosing its area in the 
title “Improving Communications Between Med 
icine, Management and Labor,” foremost among 
Elmer Hess, William 


Warren Ff 


the participants being Drs 
P. Shepard, Carl M 
Draper 

Othe 
and injury compensation in industry, the import 


Peterson, and 


sessions were directed to medical care 
of atomic energy to industrial medicine and com 
munity health, and 


yrams, and occupational rehabilitation and disa 


civil defense disaster pro 
bility 

At the Annual Banquet the featured 
vas “Man and His Work—A Discussion of 
Pressures Problems of 
Francis J. Braceland. 


addre 
kmo 
Executives,’ 


tional and 


by Dr 





V onachen Director 


Medical 
(Compal presented the 


dent of the United States a 


Che Distinguishe 


opening of the Fifteenth 
Health, Dy 


ir j ) th Americal 


are } formal 
Ant 

\A ‘ 
ve a | 


on Industria 
Medical A wlatic it i } tinvuisned 
Pro 
f the Publ alth Service U.S Depart 
Health, Educat Welfare, for it 


t and 


(Citation to the Occupational Healt! 
and 


ding contribution t« the protection 


ment of worker health 

timonial din 
Indu Health of 
ociation for the Pro 
ent Director It 
directed the 


vard Wi viven duriny a te 


ounchi on trial 

Medical A 

its past and pre 

Miller, whe 
Program for the past five years, a 

name of all those who had 
activity in its 40 year 


nad Occupa 

Health 
epted the award in the 
thi 
ent history of the 
Royd R. Saye 
Chief during 1924-40, and D1 
Dr. William P. Shepard 
Industrial Health 


occupational 


heen associated with 


The past and pre Program 


Vi briefly recounted by Dt 
ho had served a 
Miller, re 


(hairman of the 


pectivels 
(Council on 
Ving the need for increased 
health 


dustrial 


revise 
unprecedented in 
cribed what he 
hold for the Program 
that the 
thing 


activity in the face of 


hope ad the 


expansion, de 


future might 


It seems to me tory we have neard 


brought out several vhich could not have 


done by other than a governmental ayency 


there 
nation 


peen 
utmost importance 
sential to the 


ome ot things are of 


to any and are primarily e 
valuable asset 


meeting 


most manpowel 
these 


not 


nurture of oul 
We need far 
responsibilities, and | 
be a Federal Institute of Occupational Health in 
vhich done, | ov 
ernment has a challenge else 
than the protection of the 60 million 
thi With the atomic aye 
that we any longer.” 

Che Program Director 


yvreater facilities for 


wonder if there could 


uch work could be wondet if 


yreate anywhere 
workers in 
country upon us, | fee 
cannot wait 

whose accomplishment 
from past to present, in 
ky, Dr. An 
William 
Jame 
Neal 
Miller 


vere honored, ranging 
cluded Dr, Joseph W 
thony J. Lanza, Bernard J 
1, McConnell, Dr. Lewis R 
P. Leake, Dr. Royd R. Sayer I) 
Dr. James G. Townsend, D1 
ind Henry N. Doyle 

Among the di 
nard A 
Health Service; 
Office of the 
Major 
the Alt 


Schereschew 
Newman, D1 

Thompson, Di 
Paul A 


Seward E 


Dr. Leo 
General of the Public 
Holland, of the 
Arms 
General ot 
the De 
ident 


tinguished yuest were 
surgeon 
Colonel B, Dixon 


General of the 


Ne) | he ele 


surgeon 
Dan G 

Captain L. B 

partment of the Navy; Dr. R. ¢ 
of the Industrial Medical Association; and D1 
Warren F. Draper, of the United Mine Worker 
of America Welfare and Retirement Fund 


Ovle, Surgeon 


Shone, of 


General 
Fore CS. 
Page, Pre 


itstanding contributor to the employment 
vel] being of the nation’s physicall handi 


ead met 
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Presentation of the Distinguished Service Citation t 
the Occupational Health Public 
U.S. Department of Health, Education 
Left to right: Dr. Walter B. Martin 
American Medical Association, Dr 

Chief, Division of Health 
Leonard A. Scheele Surgeon General 


Public Health 


Program of the 
Health Service 
and Welfare 
President of the 
Seward E. Miller 
Service, and Dr 
of the 


q 
>pecial 


Service 


following members otf the 
the Public Healt} 
Robert A 
and In 
of ¢ 
present Chairman 
Hayes, President of the 
Machinist AFI 
Labor and 
McClellan 
Com 


were the 


LSO present 
ns 
Advisory Committee = to 


Health: Di 
Laboratory 


Service on Occupational 
Director, Kettering 
titute of Industrial Health, University 
nati Colleye of Medicine, 
of the Committee; A. J 

International Association of 
Marion EK. Martin, Commissioner of 
Industry, State of Maine; T. Marcus 
Vice-President of the Birmingham Pape) 
Harry Secretary of the Committee 
and Health, ClO; Di 
the AMA Com 


Kehoe 
mein 


and 


pany ; Read, 


on satety Occupational 
William A. Sawyer, Chairman of 
mittee on Medical Care for Industrial Worke1 
Mi Mildred D Supervisor of Nursing 
Merck and Company, Ine.; and D1 
Yant, Director of and De 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 
day Congress, the Advisor, 
Public Health Service on Ov 
cupational Health served as a consultant panel for 
one of the group 
which the This group 
vu concerned vith health a ut 
community health, and co 
uch tatus of the health of the 
vorking population, industrial medicine and the 
and the improvement 


Thomas 
VCTVICE ol 
William P 


‘ lopme nt, 


Research 


During the two 
(‘committee to the 
discussion inte 
itself 


oct upational 


three broad 


conference divided 


major factor in ered 


ubjects as the 


economics of medical care, 
medicine, 


both 


of communications betwee! manage 


ment and labor in relation to industrial 


medicine and general health care 


Vie dic ine and Sui 


7 
ery 


Industria 





onfidence that offering 


progran 


ignificant 


company 


are t 


aithy 

i@ Compal 
dential, and 
medica vellare 


vram fundame 


practiced for 


cal De partment 


modern 
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isweling 1 
many i 


earthy 
fhat may 


today. He 


mpt 
e that i 


move right into the 
fhen right out 


wiftly 


minor change ha 


j 


geCLING 


M ARTHA had ¢ onal problem. She regardec 


Onal that s!I 


SOHHUA COM) 


i 
en igged it to ne! 
me weel and in those ix wee} 


happened to her. Martha was a pro 
and her production dropped off 
best and 


( y friend be 
and for the 


a lot 


Calne 
I 1 a ratner long 
foreman had to have a talk with 
production 


ner 


and attitude and omething 
yathering 


Martha 


and supported a wid 
r who had recently 


} nad ; oke and Wa 
itl an old great-a no ooked 
vhile Martha wv é Martha, 
ve 


ie { ! tne 
and Martha ‘ concerned 


and A 


motner [1 


octor, and in c¢¢ 
anted ver 


Martha 


inity and 
t 


lephnone ¢ 


ompany Phe 
vith | 


imn 


and 
rrom th 


and to 
phase 


imstance 


Martha 


tele phone 


perhaps she wouldn't 
probi 1, the 


mediate thing that had her 


that fe couldn’t 
vuld tell you n h what 
aid in the letter, bi } put 
Said Martha, 
1x lette! 
Santa 


Mar 


rage, and 


tha 
en intel 


people who cant 
n no need or Oo¢ 
had been no 
I 

prot 


Important point 


nappy 
accruing 
and yo 


M 


fria 
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member a\ wct for the other fel John 
low at his ow) f development. And let’s not 
confuse | | of ‘lopme? it evel of intelli 
gence, becau ! alway ame thing 
Martha’s level o ‘ ! mply did not include 
the writing of 
But it does now! Fo a WI! the letter to 
the telephone company lly » wrote several 
before an acceptable one wi ain y achieved 
Of course it would have been cheaper, quicker and 
easier to have written and sent the | : her via 
company steno, | ( nvelope, mail services la Ws ‘ whe 
and mail meter. But by oing nothing would have ' ind and env 
been accomplished tow: development of 
Martha’s capacity t ive | wn problem 
One concern : Oo sun must be the de 
velopment of capacity i ne part of the solu 
tion of every prol 11 alway ) ft for the wr the seen 
counselee to handle » mi nadequate he minded home 
may seem to ) é Oo can handle a ob 
mall part of tod rob an handle a larger One ily re ni : iving 
part thi ce ! tomorrow and John ' iber of as ey 7 F but 
thu W apaci ) eling in busi ) in i eo! j } ) ’ ranization 
olve yrop OLV } ry him ob. and 
Vitn this eartl 
Mary The resourceful i ( i ackground 
A ND THEN there was Mary. Mary had a personal nformation abou coul vii is personnel 
f problem nit Martha, Mary an extrovert and or other ‘ ! i | 
Mary said ‘‘My husband bed with anothe1 as to how or 
woman. Not only the } ‘ ve dollars from not clues to 
my father to take h F ‘ And not only a method 
that, he bought : 1 O Wei n the trip and Che re 
charged the Mary grinned. 
The counsel yril d bs aid, ““Goodne 
Mary, you have a | ! about, don't you? 
lot of problems.” ( ‘ vered Problem 
I don’t have any ( ! And I’m not worried 
about a thing exc ) hay for that iit 
Do you know a good 
In helping peopl \ ( ) | problems we 
need to remember ! ‘ 1o ( all see thing 
through the ame i ‘ ‘ i itivate ot 
jectivity o that our ¢ j moto Dla do not 
get involved n i ide nsideration 
Such involvement | ! 1 i 7) ifferent 
from those of ne ¢ Lee i are il i} there 
ee nothing | f ) I F ! | acter! nece F ( por sunseling namely 


cut problem Dig eal and a 


‘rom the Ar hives 


‘rank Fk 


amo 


ompal 


(Compal 
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President's Page 


OMMUNICATION on a down-to-earth realists 
C Dusl in a conscientious effort to appreciats 
view was truly ex 
Annual 


January 23-26, at 


tand each other 

AMA Fifteenth 
trial Health, 
Manayement wa 


and under 


emplified at the Con 
yvre on Indu 


Wa hington, I).4 
ut tne 


repre ented 


Labo. poke men were 


peaker level 


and factual, and stated their case in a most 


tandable 


terse 
medical prote ion 


The Directors of the 


under manner. The 
turned out in splendid form 


Medical A 


participated in a 


Industrial ociation, with but one 


meeting with 
Health Repre 


Aasoclation 


exception, joint 
the AMA 
entatives of the Indu 
and the trial H 


ticipated poke 


Council on Industrial 


trial Nurse 
Foundation also pat 
AMA Gov 
that 
Plans 


joint 


Indu iene 
Leading 
Health Service 


need competent 


men for the 


ernment and labor ayreed 


more medical care 


pe ople 
hment of a 


thoughts 


are under way for the establi 


committee to consolidate present and 


pertaining to the health need 


and his family. The ad 


ce velop new one 
of the 


miitil 


employed person 


heaith centel ponsored by both 


tration of 


labor and manayement was the subject of a live 


ly discussion 
"THE IMA Directors were on hand for the presen 
tation of the OHI Certificate of Health Main 
National Institutes of Health, a 
Publi Health recogni 


tenance to the 
Bureau of the Service, in 
tion of the excellence of it 
gram. The IMA Director 
be held in accordance with the newly 
decentralization policy 
Kach Director had time 


employee health pro 
meeting, the first to 
established 
proved to be a lively af 
to express his views 


of the potential ol 


fui 
thereby broadening the 
the IMA in employes 
poke 


cope 
health 
men for the various com 
opinions from 
to the Executive 


matters. Through 


the Directors a 


mittee under their charye, com 


mittee ievel were relayed direct 
Committee on Standards has a 
which will facilitate 


OHI to a 


Committee. The 
complished a forthright job 
the accreditation program o the 
marked degree 

A MEETING of the Interim American Board of 
Occupational Medicine also took place, As a 
IMA to this Board, I am 
all preliminaries have been 


representative of the 
pleased to report that 


140 


completed and soon the final steps will be taken to 
make occupational medicine an acknowledged spe 
clalty. A this Journal, the 
pecialty medicine—is to be on 

tatu health 
aviation included 
inder the broad specialty heading of 
medicine.” An interesting task for the 
Board will be to determine those who are eligible 
for direct the “grandfather” 
Plan are 


candidates in a mannet 


previously noted in 
occupational 
with the specialties of public 


three to be 


equal 
and medicine, all 
“preventive 


Interim 


certification undet 


already under way to evaluate 


vhich 


clau t 
hould prove satis 
factory to all concerned 
\/itH realization of the fact that the physician’ 
job in industry no longer is confined to set 
sociated with the 
managements should 
tructive job in dealing with the many compli 
of health problems which confront 


vices a after-care of accidents, 


300n be doing a more con 


cated a spect 


them daily. Existing medical policies will be re 
evaluated, with the qualified physician in indus 
When all of this comes 
man 


true 


try actively participating 
will be among 
family 
and 


about, there all concerned 


avyement, labor, and the doctor—a 


appreciation of the value significance of a 
well-organized, economically-sustained, construc 
health those em 


ployed 


tive maintenance program for 


! 18 HOPED that representatives of both manage- 
will be on hand at the 1955 
which is to be held in Buffalo, 
Time was when physicians consid 


ment and labor 
Health Conference 
April 25-30 
ered it a great compliment to themselves to have 
attendance at 


however, 


management representatives in 
their Medicine in industry, 
has now come to such importance that both man 
are well-advised toward such 
to listen and learn; the Buf 
many opportunities for both 


meetings 


agement and labor 
attendance in ordet 
falo Program offers 


to do both 


RE Lig ok 
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Change of By-Laws 

R 2cOMMENDED by the y-Laws 
proved by the Board of Directors, and to b 

voted on Annual Meeting, April 27, 1955 
Article Section 2 of the By of the As 

clation ret The fi 

from January 1 


Committee, ap 


at the 
Laws 
“Fiscal yeat 
year of tne Cle Di to be 
December 

Because the fiscal ye: f the A 
1 to August action of the Execu 
which October 18, 1952, it 1 
recommended by Article 16 
Section 2 of the read 

“The 
Septembe 

(Thi 


due payment 


ociation is from 
September 
met on 


Committee that 


tive Committee 

you! 
By Law be 
fiscal y of the Association 1 
1 to August 31 


doe not 


( hange d to 


affect calendar 


provide for fi 


change 
but merely 
accounting.) 


per lod of 


Nominees 
Hi MEDICAI 

A Laws, have 
office of 


Vice 


ent 


BOARD of Directors of the INDUSTRIAT 
OCIATION, a provided ir the By 
nominated one candidate for each of the 
President-Elect, First Vice-President, Second 
President, Secretary, an Trea 

President-Elect, KIEFFER DAVIS, M.D 
vy succeed to the office of President at the conclusion 
of the Annual Meeting in April at Buffalo. At the 
Annual Busine Meeting, April 27, the 


pieture appear on the 


ire? 


The pre 


will automatical 


following 
next 


nominee whose page 


M.pD., for President 
M.D., for First Vice 
Second Vice 
Secretary; 


will be voted upon: | JONE 
HILLING 
ident; H. W. LAWRENCI 
ident; H. GLED GARDINER, M.D., for 
EDWARD CC, HOLMBLAD, M.D., for Trea 
As further provided by the By-Law 
Committee ha 


IEROMI W 
M.D for 


ure! 

, the 
reported two candidates for 
of the vacancies on the Board of Directors for the 
elected for thi 


to be 
nominee 


Nominat 
ing each 
yeal 1955-57. Six Directors are 
term. The pictures of the 12 
page 143. These 


pallot ) V further 


appear or 


candidate will be named on the 


prepared nomination may 


be made from vritten on the 


haliot 


All of 1 omin 
riyiAl 


to work to promote the cs 
There 


entati 


ited Nave trated thei 


demon 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION and 
good geographical di 


from the component 


Biographies 


ERE are brie pDiographical note on eact 

I | nominee for IMA Director hip : 
WILLIAM HARVEY Medical Director, 
Pele Canada, Montrea 
M.D D. Psych., D.P.H., University of 
IMA Member, 1943; Fellow 

1953-55 

Assistant Physician-in-Charge 
Motor Company, Detroit; M.D 
1926: IMA member, 1943; Fellow, 
Industrial Medica 


CRUICKSHANK 


phone Company of 


1° 
LIOe 


chigan 


Director, Texas 


(Chemica ( 


Varch, 1955 


lexa M.D 


member 


Texas ( ty, 
IMA 


( ommittes 


1938 


DORCHESTER 


1931; IMA n 
hip Committee 
Industria Me 
1954-55; Cha 
Committ ‘ dustrial Health, State Medic 
ciety of 0 1946-54: Chairman, Cou 
Medical Ser state Medical Society of W 
1953-54 


N ‘ livel 
Fello Membe) 
Central Sti Society of 
d Surgery 


Governor, 1951-53, 


KE. KERN LINDER, Medical Director, The 
Refining Company, Philadelphia; M.D., 
versity, 1933; IMA 1943 
Member hip Committe 1054-! 

Medic 


remple 


mem be Ts 


OmMmmMmerce 
Medica Dire or, Bakel 
M.D., Un 
1941 


(Corporat te ( tre . cw Jer ey 
Penn Vania, 1938 IMA member, 
1948; President, Medical A 


1950; author of numerou 


ty of 
Fellow, Industria 
tion of New Jersey 
on industrial health 
WILLIAM DAGGETT NORWOOD, Medic: 
eral Electric Company, Richland, Wa 
McGill University, 1935; IMA member, 
1954; Oe 


titute, 


1962: Fe 
Health 


Regional Consultant 
1954-55 
JAMES I. ROBERT 
Powe! Service { 
IMA 
Counselor, 1953-55; past 
Medical \ On 
Medica! 


ipational 
l) plomate, National Bos 

Medical 
Ro ton; 


LOS; 


Director, Ne 
M.D., 
Fellow 
officer, Ne 


mipany, 


ege, 1932; member 


trict 
Indu 
JOHN F. SHRON1 
Ine Minneapo M.1)., 
1936: IMA membet 1u4 Fellow 
1947-48; Publi 
tee, 1952-54; \ ( isel 


State Society of id ial Me 


“nyiand 
trial 
General Mi 
tern Univer V 
1952; Member 
Relations ¢ 


1954-55 Centra 


Dire tor 
Northwe 


hip Committee, ommit 


ana 


GLICiiie 


Governor, 1948-50, (Co-chairman 


WATROL lant Ph Abbott 
North Chicago, Illinoi 


IMA 


Section on Tox 


ROBERT M iclan 


M.D., 
104] 


iaborat 


ore 


tern Univer 
1962; (¢ 


ty, 1936; member, 


nhairman 


meeting 1951; Chairman, Committee on 
1951-54; Member, Committee on Merit 
\ward, 1954-55 

VINCENT 
Body, ar 


M.D., Wi: 


membetl 


Kansa 
Medical Director, B 
Akron, Ohi M.D 
Diplomate Amer 


IMA member, 1942 


REX 
Rubber ( 
Univer 


Internal Med 


ompany, 


t 40 can 





Kiefler D. Davis, M.D E. S. Jones, M.D 
Phillips Petroleum Corporation Lever Brothers, etc 
become IMA President at Annual Nominee for IMA President-Elect 
Meeting 


Jerome W. Shilling, M.D H. W. Lawrence, M.D. 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company Procter & Gamble 
Nominee for IMA First Vice-President Nominee for IMA Second Vice-President 


H. Glenn Gardiner, M.D Edward C Holmblad M.D 
Inland Steel Company Nominee for Treasurer 
Nominee for IMA Secretary Industrial Medical Association 
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Nominees for the Board of Directors, 1955-1957 (Six to be elected) 


W. A. Dawson, M.D Carl U. Derneh!, M.D 


a cS) 


< 


a: a 


Daniel E. Dorchester, M.D E. Kern Linder, M.D C, Scott McKinley, M.D 


William D. Norwood, M.D James |. Roberts, M.D John F. Shronts, M.D 


Robert M. Watrous, M.D Vincent T. Williams, M.D Rex H. Wilson, M.D 


March, 1954 





Che Railway 


THE IXTY 


‘T 


Tuesday Morning, April 12 
D7, uD. c 


Mme 


H 


Tuesday Afternoon, April 12 


I Ln, Chien 


Wednesday Morning, April 13 


= 


Association News 


Wednesday Afternoon, 
urgeons ecco iene ell phage ye 


Thursday Morning, April 14 


FeINCIPLE f Rehat iat 


Direct Re 


Medi 


Minne 
taff 


Treatment 


\ttending S 


wer 


al School 


April 13 


CAR 


Depar of Bone 
School of Medi 
Hospital 
Hospitals 


tment 
riteh 


St 


RicHharp W 
linieal Profe 


Directo 


ih I Koy M.D Ch 
ibilitation Institute of 
‘rofessor of Physical 

Attending Psy 
We 


‘TON 
Chicag: 
Medicine 
chiatrist 
V.A earch and Me 


Re 


sley 
t WILLARD HAZE 
of Surgery, Tho Surgery 
Medicine Member Fo 

Attending 5S 


VAR 
acic¢ 
inders 


irgeon, St 


sis of 
sociante 
Mayo 
Hemorrhoids"’—GUy 
St. Luke's Hospita 


tern University; Cor 


the Colon” EK 
Professor of 
irgeon Clink 
of 
irgeon 


Northwe 


i! Railroad 


A merican Academy 


PIAHE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
held its Seventh Annual 


Vick In 


Philade Iphia, 


proximately 150 membe1 


presented with a varied 


arranged by F. BENEDI¢ 


ession opened with a di 


and therape ith aspect 
EWMAN 


Ne Jersey. “ 


\ Electromyography in 


cine” was discussed by 
Ardmore 

Industt 
Philadelphia 
try 


Pennsylvania, 
ial Medicine” 
The 


in 
M.D 
Indu 
BORTZ 
‘Early 
and Opportunity” by 
Philadelphia; 
Indu “s 


ton, 


and the 
M.D 
Diagnosi The 
“Some A 
try hy ¢ 
Delaware 
Active P 
Phi 


lead exposure, « 


and 
ychiatric Care” 


ladelphia. On Friday 


mie 
RICH BRIEGER, M.D 
Experience n the 

GILBERT B 

delphia Plant 
ompany 
Also on F1 


idayv there 


if Industrial Medical Practice,” 
‘Distrib 


HAW, M.D., New York 


February 


Radio Cor poration of 


and 


afternoon 
Senior 
Philadelphia, 
Industrial 
JOSEPH 1T 
pects 
ANTHONY 
‘Employment of Persons 

by BERNARD BEHREND 
there 
of which, 
Versene on Metal Deposits,” 
and the 

Manufacture 
MEYERS, 


vere 


OF OCCUPATIONAL MEDICINE 
Meeting at Hotel War 
10-11, 1955 Ap 
Fellows, and were 
program, which 
LANAHAN, M.D 


guests 
had been 
The first 
the diagnostic 
by JAY J 
America, Camden, 
Industrial Medi 

BONNER, M.D 


sion on 


of ultrasonic 


FRANCIS J 
Jallistocardiography 
1y EDWARD W. BIXBY, JR 
ession began with 
by EDWARD 1 
was followed by 
Physician’ Duty 
BEARDWOOD, JR., M.D 
of Hypertension in 
D’'ALONZO, M.D., Wilming 
Unde 
M.D 


Citizen” 
W hich 


were two papers on 
“Mobilization Effects of 
was presented by HEIN 
other, “Lead Absorption 
of Storage Bat 
M.D., Medical Super 
Electric Storage Battery 
“The Agency Concept 
IRVING R. TABER 
ition of Weight in 


by 
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York; “Modern 
Absenteeism 
“nterprise 
WEINER 
lade 
Dinner, the Academy mem 
ers and ! vere entertained at a cockta 
nour by the representative of the Mine Safety, 
Appliance Company through the courtesy of E. ¢ 
The Dinner Speaker was ADOLPH KAMMER 
“dd and illustrated ome ft ni re 
n Latin America 
Academy for the coming year wi 
‘ANK PRINCI, M.D.,; Vice-President 
vith IRVING R. TABERSHAW, M.D 
LEONARD J. GOLDWATER, M.D., re-elected as Trea 
irer and Secretary, pectively. LAMSON BLANEY 
Board of Directors for a term 
EPH QUIGLEY, M.D., for a tern 
inexpired term of DR. EVAN 
ARTHUR NGELSDORFF, M.D., and D. JOHN LAUER 
M.D., continue as members of the Board of Director 

New members elected were: NORMAN BOYER, M.D 
Kcusta Paper Corporatior Pisgah Forest, Nortl 
Carolina; JAN LIEBED M.D American Cyanamid 
Company, Bridgeville, Pennsylvania; WILBUR F. MA¢ 
DONALD, M.D., General Electric Company, Schenee 
tady, New York; MICHAEL MESSIAN, M.D., Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Kast Hartford, Connecticut 
RICHARD p., Chevrolet-Saginaw Grey LIron 
Foundry, § inaw, Michigan; ERNEST A. TERRY, JR 
M.D i Kleetri« Company, Loui l , Ken 
tucky; WALTER G. VERNON tadio Corporation 
of America, Camden, New. 

MARVIN L. AMDUR, M.D., of Buffalo, presented a 
paper on “Small Plant Medical Services” in partial 
fulfillment of the requirement to be elevated fron 
member to Fellow. RUFUS B. CRAIN, M.D., of Rocheste 
New York, and FRANK T. OBERG, M.D., of Bridgeport 
Connecticut, were designated Fellow Emeritu 

An interesting part of the program was a discu 
ion and inspection of the Sidney Hillman Medical] 
Center which is operated by the Amalgamated Cloth 
ing Workers Union of Philadelphia 

ROBERT A. KEHOE, M.D., was chosen a 
entative of the American Academy of Occupational 
Medicine e American Board of Preventive Med 


cine 


College of Physic lans 


MERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICIAN including it 

; Ing Program a vee} long ( vhict 

to the ibjects of health 

maintenance, d vention, and early detection 

of deviatior ) 0 al Vil ve presented 

m Marc} ) | i niversit 

Pent Vi f ( Ph ladelph AY 

Johr yb with and Nor 
bert J tob ‘ The program 

planned ¢ al n ) al \ a patterr 


f ¢ 
( i 


4 { 
I na 


uld cor ite a good Od neaitt 

iminat n of an individual who i entially free 

ymptom Phu vhile a neurologist may take 45 
a complete neurologic histor 


a complete neurologi 


Tuesday, March 29 


Wednesday, March 30 
ent f th H 
x, M.D, M 


Thursday, March 31 


Me ‘ H 





Recurrences and the Complications of 
Tumen, M.D., F.A.C.P 
Subjects —Drs ALMY 


Prevention of 

e Coliti Henny J 
Discussion of Above 

Korn, Have and Tumep 
Measurement of the 
Periphera Nervou tem AMUEI hi 


p 


SHAY 


Health of the 
HADDEN, 


Organi« Central 


M.D 
Prevention of Migraine and Tension Headaches 
Worry, M.D., F.A.C.P 
irement of the Health of the 
M.D FA. 


Pelvic Cancer 


(,enito-urinary System 


CLAYTON HeECHAM 


Obstruction, Infection and 
M.D 
d Management of 
M.D) 


Tract 
W. CAMPRELA 
Benign Pe 


MITH 


Friday, April | 
Measurement o } ) the 


( nT! 


Endocrine ystem’ 


id Its Complications” 
’revention of Over and Une 
d Pu... M.D 
irement of the ealth of the Musculoskeletal Sy 
cK Le 


Influence of Occupse 


stem 
Lieno.t A ( 


Health Norseant J. Rosert 


Influence of Fatigu ‘ and Relaxation on Health 

M. Wei M.L) 
osium on the Experien of the 
ent and Maintenance of Health DAN ¢ OcLe, Major 
\} (MC) KA r Tom | WHAYNE, Colonel 


Ronvat A. eww, Captair (Mi USN, I 4 


Michigan IMA 


M" HIGAN INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION in 

: operation with Michigan State Medical Society 
has the for the Sixth Annual 
Michigan Indu Day, on Wednesday, 
March 9, at the Hotel in De 
troit 


Armed Services in the 


following program 


Health 


Sheraton-Cadillac 


trial 


Forenoon 


MEADE M.D 


Grand 


ie MATIC W et in Ricnaro H 
Rapid 
Use of Plante ) at in 


Common Injuries Thomas B 


M.D, Bo 


Recognition and 


QUIGLEY 
Femora 


Karl 


YLVesTeR J 


Management of lipped 
M.D Ann Arbor 
Tibia 


Anonew J. Day 


O'CONNOR 
Modera 
M.D., De 
KUDNER 


Open and Closed Fractures of the 
D Detroit 
M.D 


Kalamazoo; DONALD F 


speaker 


IMA 


Association 
Report on 


Health 
Chicago 


Michigan Industrial 
( HO_LMBLA M.D) 


Afternoon 
PY"RRATMENT of Injured 
M.D., Detroit 
Observation on the 
Patient Rowexnr | I 
Physical 
M.D Ann 


Hand in Children Josern L, Poscu 


Fluid Elderly 


Henny 


Needs of the 
M.D Ann 


Conditions 


Traumatized 
Arbor 
Therapy in Traumatic James W. Rak 
Arbor 

M. WHEATLEY 


Trauma (;MOnGE 


croll—Rosext H. Baker, M.D 
Ponting 

Health Educatio 
Professor of Occupational Medicine 

Health Educati Too Matwvony, Ja 
Michigan rector of Institute of Industrial 

At dinne 


fa Firm 


M.D., Wayne University 


AnTHUR VORWALD 


University 


M.D 
Health 


ening, Raven L. Lee will talk on The Feel 


AAIN 


Medical Advisory Council of 
Association of Industrial Nurses 
York 1955, in conjunction 


the American 
met in New 
with the Ex 


PYHE 


January 20, 


Association of 
Medical Di 
Company, Detroit, 
succeeding 
Director, 


American 
HENRY 8. BROWN, 
T Cie phone 


ecutive Committee of the 
Indu 


rector, 


trial Nurses. DR 


Michigan Bell 
Chairman of the Committee 


Medical 


was elected 


DR. EDWARD H. CARLETON, General 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago 
Important was the adoption at this meeting of the 


following Statement of Prine Iples 


Govern the Relationship Between 
Within Industry 


industry 1s 


JRINCIPLE to 
Physic ian and Nurse 
The 

based upon certain reciprocal attitudes, 

Working 

physician and nurse gain 

health and 


Work img 
Physician-Nurse relationship in 
obligations, 
effec 


objec 


together as an 
their 
welfare of 


and responsibilitic 


tive team the 


tive, which is to promote the 
the employe 


In the 
looks to the 


practice of medicine and nursing the nurse 


physician for support, authority, help, 
And the physician looks to the 


integrity, 


and guidance nurse 


for applied skills, good judgment, and a 


willingne in the nursing duties 


Principles to govern the 


performance of 
physician-nurse relation 
hip within industry are 
1. Conformance to the standard 
of the 
2. Recognition of a mutual objective 
3. Mutual respect, confidence, and loyalty between 


acce pted ethical 


nursing and medical professions 


the physician and nurse 
4. Recognition of the physician’s 
care of the patient 


authority in all 
matters 
5. The 
cedures 
of these 
6. Recognition of the 


pertaining to the 
se establishes 
responsible for 


nut tandards of nursing pro 


and is directly the quality 
ervice 

the industrial 
nurse and an appreciation for the nurse’s 
to the health 


7. Channel of 


dignity of 
contribu 
tion program 
authority for the responsibility of 
administration of the health program must be estab 
lished 

8. The physician will the before 


administrative 


represent nurse 


management in all professional and 
matters 


9. All 


continue 


when expedient 


ional personnel are encouraged to 


profes 


their professional advancement and to par 


the activities of their professional asso 


Kooks 
Stress 


HIRD ANNUAL REPORT ON STRESS: HANS SELYE and 
— EXANDER HORAVA. Acta, Inc., Montreal, Canada, 
1953, 

“Ever 
had 
concept 


ticipate in 
clations 


pp. 637 


since man used the word ‘disease’ he has 


least 
The very fact that a single term can be used 


ome, at ubconscious, inkling of the stress 


great variety of individual maladies, 
that 
They possess, as we 


W hic h 
condition of health 


to denote a 


clearly indicates they have something in com 


mon would now say, some non 


specific feature permit to distinguish disease 
Yet, precisely because 
characteristic of any 


received little attention in 


from the 
these 


one ¢ 


manifestations are not 
they 
with the 


lisease, have 

specific ones. They were thought 
for, unlike the latter, they 
recognize the ‘eliciting pathogen’ o1 
effective specific 


comparison 

lesser interest 

help to 

lend themsel 
therapy 

“Neverthels 


tempted to ¢ 


ve to any type of 
stigators have at 
involved in 


everal early inve 
mechanisms 
Since 


lucidate the 


such non-specific reactions our knowledge of 
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the nervous system antedates, by far, the develop 


ment of modern endocrinology, it is understandable 


that, among the two great integrating systems of the 


nervous and the hormonal systems, the 
former was the first to be examined from this point 
of view Sperar Hoff and many 
others have gathered important data concerning the 
role of the 


fever, polymorphonuclear 
In the domain of what may be calle: 


body , the 


Ricker, sky, Reilly, 


nervous system in such non-specific reac 


tions as leucocytosis, in 


flammation, et 


‘physiologi« stress’ W. Cannon’s studies helped us to 


understand the part played by the sympathetic ne 


vous system and its humoral effector substances. 
independently, a great deal 


in the study of pituitary 


“Furthermore, quite 
of progress has been made 
and adreno-cortical hormones by chemists, physiolo 
gists and clinicians, too numerous to mention by 
name 


“All the 


early 


result of these 
even 


knowledge acquired as a 


Investigations indispensable for the 


whose lead 
expert 
that 


target 


tual formulation of stress-concept, 


ing motive is one of unification. Additional 


ments had to be performed, however, to show 


the many non-specific responses of individual 


organs are closely integrated and actually represent 
part of a 
syndrome These 
the ‘stres 


in the most varied physiologic, 


biologic response, the adaptation 
that 
pattern’ of reaction plays an integral part 
and phar 


single 
investigations made it evident 


pathologic 
macologic phenomena.’ 

So through 637 pages this evidence is pursued 
Basic and Primary Orientations 

YMOTIONS AND BODILY CHANGES (Fourth 
FE FLANDERS DUNBAR, M.D. Columbia 
Press, New York, 1954, pp. 1192, $15.00 

Most talk psychosomatk 
medicine but mighty few know much. Thi 
those who better 
world of bodily 
is legion. It is the fourth 


Edition) 
University 
physicians glibly about 

large bool 
see] 


is designed for physicians 


qualification in the emotions and 


changes, and that number 
edition and chiefly is 
cal abstracts of the bibliography forward from 
that being the of the third edition 
Although the author emphasizes the bibliographic 


valuable in 


new through inclusion of criti 
1946, 
year 
nature of the book, actually it is most 
those parts that reflect her own appraisals of psy 
This means that the 
fundamental author herself that 
have reappeared in the several editions are of the 
this field. The 
such generaliza 


chosomatic interrelationship 


concepts of the 


beginner in 
aided by 


greatest value for the 


groper enormously will be 

tions as now quoted 
“Scientific study of 

that 


marks a new era in 


and of the 
diverse emotional 
ence medicine. We know 
that many physiological processes which are of pro 
health, not only of the indi 
group, controlled by 
In this knowledge we have the 


bodily 
exper! 


emotion 
changes accompany 
now 
found significance fo 
vidual but also of the can be 
way of the emotions 
key to many 
ment of illness, yet we 
what we know. We lack 
knowledge in this field and are confused in our con 
cepts of the interrelationship of psychic, including 
health 


problems in the prevention and treat 


have scarcely begun to use 


perspec tive concerning ou! 


emotional and somatic processes in and di 


ease 
“The 
to bring together in 


monograph 
ome sort of perspective the re 


present represents an attempt 
search material which has combined to develop those 
concepts in medicine which are the necessary foun 
further 


dation for research in the sphere of psycho 
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William Osler said at the 
‘To study the 
books 1s to sail an 
without 
absolutely 


somatic problems. As 


ginning of the present century 


nomena of disease without 


charted sea, while to study books patient 


is not to go to sea at all.’ Both are neces 
ary. A 


raphy the 


has added, ‘Bibliog 
and 


distinguished librarian 


foundation of research, howevel! 


level and flat that foundation may be, however dull 


may be the task of laying it deep and strong, no last 


ing and lofty superstructure may safely be reared 


footing of a knowledge of 
othe 
fields of 


bibliographer,’ a 


ave on the ecure previ 


ork done by a knowledge resting nece 


even in the cience on the much de 


pised labor of the ‘fundamental 
factor’ 
and spread abroad by previous 

At one point, Dr. Dunbar 
ment, “In the field of 


prepared,” 


being ‘the record of what has been known 
inquirers.’ ”’ 

quotes Pasteur tate 
observations chance favor 
Those 


principe 


only him who } who have pained 


and observation 
ly 


an appreciation of the 


presented here will find themselves at least partially 


pre pared 


In some quarters, this book has been criticized un 


favorably on the grounds that many significant pub 


lications within recent years have not been included 


within the complaint may be a 
The 


word but for 
offer 


bibliography. Thi 
fauit 


icians is not for the 


valid one but no here found need 


final 
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mposium ea } 
Little Brown & 


Company, Boston, 
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work of 20 British 


well organized, an yet 


page j the composite 


urgeor It is concisely written, 
comprehensive. The re 
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having to do with fluid replacement in the irgical 


patient, the discussion of the treatment of carcino 


ma of the esophagus, the text on the surgical treat 


ment of peptic ulcer, the sound position taken on the 


question of pancreatic carcinoma, the excellent di 
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to prevent complications in radi 
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treatment of 
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principles of medica! 
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Industrial Physicians in Academi Posts 


| OOK at the bulletin of any medical school; at cern is how and where can doctors of tomorroy 
2 the any group of industrial Medical yet sufficient training to come up to the specifi 
Director al ! ‘ry of the staffs of general requirement lo my knowledge there are ft 
Having looked, there will have been liversities throughout the country who are 
and with no great astonishment, that rive indoctrination course Likewise, broad 
the majority of industrial Medical Directors are peaking, there are few industries throughout 
now identified with academic institutions and the country whose minimal standards are those 
contribute to instruction in occupational health recommended by the Occupational Health Insti 
Some of these Medical Directors obtain the tute. | am afraid there is going to have to be a 
eminence of full professorships attended at lot of educational groundwork done all along the 
times by an ample quid pro quo. Others function line if the doctors of the future who wish to con 
on a volunteer basis and without any remunera fine their interest to the field of occupationa 
tion. Sometimes, no remuneration is wanted not health can be inspired during their early year 
would any be accepted. The position occupied on to vet the necessary training.” Some of this once 
the academic level—-with “extramural” lecture at justified pessimism may be dispelled. At. thi 
the lowest and the full professorship at the high time, facilities already exist for the formal train 
est- makes no great difference. The important ing of a few more young physicians in occupa 
thing is that the industrial Medical Director doe tional health than now are availing themsely 
participate in the formal training of those who of these facilities. This training no longer ji 
later may be his associate ducted in public health or medical schools b 
Take another look. Less clearly, it may be e infamiliar with industry’s operations the 
tablished that on most medical college and public adequately familiar with occupational health tex 
health college faculties, several physicians have books and history. Commendably, training ne 
a continuing or temporary arrangement where is being offered by these college through 
by they serve industry as consultants. Thus it ervices of the men most competent to teach 
may appear that the factory, as to its medical industrial Medical Directors themselve 


difficulties, is being brought into the lecture room 


by that person best qualified to portray good \ | 4 

.. los Angeles Smog 
occupational health to students. Equally impor 
tant, but on a lower scale, the medical refinement a. KING it must be for the loy ‘sident 
of hospitals are being carried into industrial WY Los Anyeles to learn that California’s mucl 


} 
' 


medical situations by that person best able to aunted sunshine may be one of the villains in the 
cooperate with the industrial Medical Director causation of his city’s troublesome smoy—at lea 
the hospital staff teacher the lachrymatory \ ible 

In a recent private letter, an officer of IMA ha Lo Anyele ve V i 
deplored the lack of training facilities for indus Pittsburgh type of atmosphere, nov 


trial physicians in this language: ““My one con pleasant memory that busy center, there 
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be in Los Angeles no of the eye irritant 


smog 


form. Injudiciously it might be urged that what 


Los Angele needs might be an iron furnace 


yoing at full tilt with all stops open 
ALMos1 every person concerned with atmosphere 


beyond the point of breathing it has en 
poken his own nution 


Los Angeles’ 


tertained and oftentime 
as to the causation of bothersome 
have been explored and 
The 


be doomed to the same 


moy. Scores of theories 


number tossed into the discard 
belief 


worthlessness 


the greater 


now current may 


appraisal of California sunshine 


may be one villain. Not entirely ignoring indus- 


the contribution of house 
that 


It is calculated 


try’s air pollutants or 
hold 
vastes may be the major offender 
that 
chie fly a“ 
items. For 
Anyele 


oxygen, 


combustions, it appears automobile 


ome 10% of all automobile fuel is wasted, 


unburned or only partially burned 
some reason, the atmosphere over Los 
a highly 
in amount higher than is to 


other cities of the United States 


contains ozone, active form of 


trikingly 
be found above 
This higher as 


ozone content may be 10 times 


compared to some other cities, and reaches close 
from the 
derive 


irritation 
may 


to the possibility of direct 
itself. this 
from natural sources but more likely man-made 


ozone Some of excess 
chemicals including the oxides of nitrogen may 
enter into the formation of this ozone pervading 
the air. Then comes the sunlight, the source of 
all of earth’s energy, and exerts energy upon the 
This for the combination 
of this ozone with the hydrocarbon wastage from 


ozone paves the way 
automobiles and industry, with the formation of 
lachrymators. As yet, the exact chemical nature 
of these lachrymators may have not been detect- 
unnamed, the chemicals are 


ed, but, named or 


just as active, and eyes are just as responsive, 
and human beings are just as resentful. 

Possibly the exposition and elucidation of this 
smog maker is applicable only to one form of 
that 


what is the 


Even so, 
And 
No man has yet said. Even if the pres- 


smog-—the eye-insulting variety. 


removes some of the mystery. 
remedy? 
tige and pride of Los Angeles have suffered, at 
least with that city’s 


beneficent sunshine 


no one wants to do away 


The Goal of Industrial Medicine 


lead to biologi 


{jean main features of modern civilization are 
ophi tication and they 


and methods but not human behavior, because 


alike. Urbanization deprives man of the 
him into slums of insanitary condition 
life difficult. From thi 


Refined food devoid of nutrient value get 


to development of 


is malnutrition; unnatural hours of work 


out of modern industri 
factori 
however, l 
cientist 


researches by social 


that technology without 


of emotional energy for good or ill 18 as gret 


a train can also blow up a boiler 


move mountains; ill-will can lead to frustration 


has been the cause of world 
kevery 
health of it 


for control of these 


factory harbors it 


vorkers. The industrial phy 
hazard The method 
ment, the equipment or the 


tance with a le dange rous one, and 
tries to find the 
This helps to 
ment on work. The 


health 
in the 


eliminate frustrations and 


daily routine. For thi 


requisitions and use their technique of 


counseling, group discussion chemes 
ever, the goal of industrial medicine } 
not end with the care of the worker’ 
include among its activiti hi 
fact his life of all 24 hour 
Fron Medicine and Moder 


invigorating contact 


ophi ms 
preference 
and 
depending too much on mechanical power for 
and too little on emotional! powel! 
based on the equal importance of both and their interdependence 


ociology l like a gorgon monster. 


haking religiou 


lan join 
used i 


manufacturing process, or 


ubsequent neuroses 


most important and perhaps 


ocial skills, like induction of workers, 
of training within industry, and so on 
positive 


nutrition, recreation 


tandardization, urbanization and 


conflicts. One can standardize machines 


of human individuality. No two men are 


with nature and drives 


and overcrowding which make a healthy family 


and artificial tastes is but one step. 
over natural food and the result 


leep lead to mental stress. This comes 


running their 


The whole concept of industrial medicine, 


Classical 


like the one known as the Hawthorne Experiments teach 


However, the potentiality 


as that of physical. Steam which can run 


Goodwill can release willing cooperation which can 


tagnation, and destruction. Ideology 


creeds as well as of religious wars. 


own group of physical, chemical and biologic hazards to the 


hands with engineering specialists 
engineering revision of the environ 


substitution of a poisonous sub 


oon. Through medical examination the physician 


right man for a particular job and the right job for a particular man 


arising out of maladjust 
the most difficult part of an industrial 


ervice is prevention and early diagnosis and treatment of neuroses as they arise 


the industrial physician falls back on social scientists and 


indirect 
As, how 


health, an industrial health service can 


health during his factory life only, but has also to 


and medico-social problems—in 


, and follow it up with health counseling 


by Da. H. P. Dastur in Proceedinga of the 


udy of Industrial Medicine 


September, 1954 
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PRO-BANTHINE” FOR ANTICHOLINERGIC ACTION 


A Combined Neuro-Effector 
and Ganglion Inhibitor 


Pro-Banthine consistently controls gastrointestinal 


hypermotility and spasm and the attendant symptoms. 


Pro Banthine is an improved anticholinergic 
compound. Its unique pharmacologic proper- 
ties are a decided advance in the control of the 
most common symptoms of smooth muscle spasm 
in all segments of the gastrointestinal tract. 

By controlling excess motility of the gastroin- 
testinal tract, Pro-Banthine has found wide use! 
in the treatment of peptic ulcer, functional diar- 


rheas, regional enteritis and ulcerative colitis, It 


Sites at which Pro-Banthine ir 


autonomic stimuli through control o 


f acetylcholine medi« 


is also valuable in the treatment of pylorospasm 
and spasm of the sphincter of Oddi. 

Roback and Beal? found that Pro-Banthine 
orally was an “inhibitor of spontaneous and his 
tamine-stimulated gastric secretion” which “re 
sulted in marked and prolonged inhibition of the 
motility of the stomach, jejunum, and colon, . . 

Therapy with Pro-Banthine is remarkably free 
from reactions associated with parasympathetic 
inhibition, Dryness of the mouth and blurred 
vision are much less common with Pro-Banthine 
than with other potent anticholinergic agents, 

In Roback and Beal's? series “Side effects were 
almost entirely absent in single doses of 30 or 
40 mg....” 

Pro-Banthine (8-diisopropylaminoethyl! xan 
thene-9-carboxylate methobromide, brand of 
propantheline bromide) is available in three do: 
age forms: sugar-coated tablets of 15 mg. ; sugar 
coated tablets of 15 mg. of Pro-Banthine with 15 
mg. of phenobarbital, for use when anxiety and 
tension are complicating factors; ampuls of 30 
mg., for more rapid effects and in instances when 
oral medication is impractical or impossible, 

For the average patient one tablet of Pro 
Banthine (15 mg.) with each meal and two tablets 
(30 mg.) at bedtime will be adequate, G. D, 
Searle & Co., Research in the Service of Medicine, 


1. Schwartz I. R Lehman, I Ostrove, R., and Seibel, J. M 
logy 416 (Nov.) 1953 


and Beal, J. M 


CGiastroenter 
2. Roback, R. A Gastroenterology 25 


(Sept.) 1953 
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COMTI ITS SALMA FGOMOLLMGAL 


FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 
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PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE MODERN, EFFICIENT MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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ANACIN The Anacin Industrial Unit provides 250 cellophane envelopes 
each envelope containing two Anacin tablets. This package offers the advan 
tages of cleanliness and convenience for dispensing to individuals. It also 
assures the proper dosage in every case. Anacin is preferred in so many indus 
trial dispensaries because Anacin gives fast, long-lasting relief from pains of 
headache, neuritis and neuralgia. When you order Anacin™ tablets, order them 


in this special sanitary industrial unit, 250 envelopes, or 500 tablets, for $2.83 


PREPARATION H®... containing new healing sub 
stance, (Bio-Dyne") — discovery of a world 
famous research institute, is effective in the 
i saan 
i " i ruction ¢ t é < ‘ ri 
for easy, quick dispensing. BiSoDol® is exceed q 1on of ex ernal ind internal Hemorrhoids 
PREPARATION H« relieves the accompanying 


BiSoDo! Powder Past acting, antacid alkalizer 


Packaged in a 16 oz. wide-mouthed bottle 


ingly effective in relieving upset stomach, acid ; 
pain and discomfort — clinical records show that 


healing takes place in a short period of time 
Packaged in | oz. tubes with applicator. $8.80 


caused by exce stomach acidity. $1.87 each 
per dozen tubes 


indigestion, “gas,” heartburn, sour stomach, full 
ness, nausea and other forms of distress when 


ieee 1 HOLLVEVdI Ed 


BiSoDol Mints For greater convenience, 
HiSoDol is also pack ized as mint tablets, 500 
to the bottle. BiSoDol Mints are so palatable SPERTI® OINTMENT For the treatment of 
that they may be taken without water, if desired - burns. cuts. abrasions, contains biological 
1 fish 


$1.70 for 500 tablets substances obtained from yeast and 
liver cells which act in minute quantitie: 

relief of aches and pains associated with rheuma scar formation — promotes rapid healing 

tism, arthritis, lumbago, neuritis, neuralgia and . ; 9 ; 
Packaged in 1 oz. tubes. $6.80 per dozen 


‘ 
ys —_— - analgesic eo for . — — directly on injured cells to stimulate their 
er so oe, oe ee BOSHERE FOE metabolism and proliferation. Minimize 
* 
muscular injuries and sprains. Contains lanolin. 1 | 
‘ eyes Packaged in 1.33 oz. tubes. $8.80 per dozen tubes. mae cubes 
\ * Trade Mark 
WHITEHALL PHARMACAL COMPANY - New York I6, N. Y. 
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yw wage loss due to sickne compensation f e compani litigation are in the offing. The 
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ich leave program 1% had fortunate occurrences Recovery 


Rehabilitation ; 


rance plat and 47 rave di TT! MEDICOLEGAL implication gation and the frequent delay in 


group accident and ickne ! rom the emotional impact of liti 
rect cash payments to their em of rehabilitation need = close volved, plus the loss of the all im 
ployees to supplement workmen crutiny when a settlement and portant early weeks of active ef 
fort toward rehabilitation are 
often more harmful than the 


original injury. Lump sum set 
tlements are likewise deplored 
e because they are so frequently 
dissipated in a short period of 
time leaving the worker with 
a serious impairment and no 
funds. His case is closed and 
4 referral to a rehabilitation 
center is a rarity 


Our Workmer 


atisfactory 


KEDEKI LoBE, M.D 
oa Med, J., Februa 
to Manager's Disease 


ANAGERS’ DISEASE j a 
M 


for Contact Dermatitis name given to the heart 


and blood-vessel disorders, in 

cluding angina pectoris and 

? coronary thrombosis, that are 

@ Contact Dermatitis ’ prevalent among and cause 
5 THE MOST FREQUENTLY ; premature death to executives, 
ENCOUNTERED OF ALL 


lawyers, foremen, doctors, and 
DERMATOLOGICAL DISORDERS 


important administrators. Mor 
tality of men in such position 





; at age 45 through 60 is 45% 

THE OBJECT OF THERAPY IS TO - vad above that of the male popula 
SOOTHE AN ALREADY IRRITATED Z tion in general. Studies made 
SKIN, DO NOT OVERTREAT at the Institute for Industrial 
4 Hygiene in Germany credit 

——— eo. this high mortality to ‘work 
rag Worn ing fever,” inadequate week 

THERE ARE NO CUTANEOUS CONTRA- ? ae ; end recreation and too few 
INDICATIONS TO BATHS, SOAKS OR 
WET DRESSINGS. MAKE USE OF THEM, 





holidays, lack of proper relax 
ation, insufficient sleep 





Non-Occupational Cases 

7 
AVOID GREASY PREPARATIONS Effervescent , \ eae Soe THRENS SRE eee 
(SALVES) ON ACUTELY INFLAMED is in the plant or directly 


OR EXUDATIVE AREAS connected with the plant, he 
he a 8 learns the economics of lost 
<p ERR 4" EDD EaD 


time, and the possibilities of 


re ee ee \ job placement, and he begin 
REDUCE ABSENTEEISM \ abs in Ailele in tents af Goeein 


oO The y ases the 
PROMOTE FASTER HEALING  \ tion. The injury case hat 
\ he see along with the rest 


' 

Modernized Burow's Solution '° sro. Age lew Ar 
(1:20 ALUMINUM ACETATE) hi office do not have the 
FOR WET DRESSINGS, PACKS & SOAKS same impact as when seen to 

THE NUMBER ONE SOLUTION USED IN 
Samples to Physicians INDUSTRY TODAY FOR SUCCESSFUL TREAT- 
on Request. MENT OF CONTACT DERMATITIS. eye injuries or lacerations o1 
prains observed in a_ plant 
present a more obvious need 
ete). | 3 CHEMICALS, INC. for preve ntion than when they 


109 WEST 64 ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


AVOID OVERTREATMENT 


gether in the plant. A series of 





are scattered through all the 





other case seen in an for every emergency 


office. Some plants that 
have no in-plant physiciar ne 


nor a designated consult 
ant nave an agreement 


ni Aaa ee SURGISET'* 


ment of an injured worke 
will be done on company skin closure sutures 
time at regular wages. In 
such situations, the poten three dozen needle sutures 


tial savings paid in lost in sterile pack jars—ready to use— 
travel time for hiring eitn 

P mn includes chrome-plated rack— 
all for price of sutures alone 


er a part-time in-plant 
physician or a designated 
medical consultant on a 
fee-for-service basi are 
easy to compute and should 
need no elaboration. All of 
this comes close to home 
in Management thinking 
Nevertheless, it is impor ; 00 Den 
tant to emphasize again 
that injury-case handling 
is not the totality of a 
modern industrial medical 
program. To pursue this 
further, we find that when 
consideration is given to 
developing a medical pro 
gram thi question 1 


raised DY management 


Hutwwnend| pew POCKET SlimeiarT™ 
by work?” This is a sensi \ - = 


ble and significant que six tubes of needle sutures ML 
tion and one that must be compact—convenient— ; 


anticipated and answered ready to use 
Community physicians, the 


physician new to industry, 
management, and em 
ployees as well have on o« \f : 
casion misunderstood the ¥Y ...both with 
whole proposition and néw reverse-cutting 
therefore reached the 
wrong conclusion The * 
ATRALOC*® Needles 
truth is that modern in 
dustrial medicine sees the 


non-occupational case to 


give first-aid care and 
counseling and guidance E I I { ICON. INC. 


Such action can permit a 
worker to continue hi 
productive day, but—and thi origin, there is removed from that Employee Opinions 
i much = more important—it program a significant part of pre A! BELL & HOWELI 
can horten an ensuing disabil ventive medical activity. It is at . found man 
ity by getting treatment tarted this point indeed where medical ig ie free ¢ 
early by his family docte On men must do more than a little 

the-job counseling gives a man an earching of their own souls. Im 

appraisal of his health status and portant is the temptation to the 
exhorts him to get needed medi part-time physician to refer non 
cal attention. Far from taking occupational cases to hi wi 
non-occupational cases away from private office gut a modern in 
the family doctor, a good preven dustrial medical program is not 
tive medical program sends cases to be used this way. Referring 
Lo him many of whom would not non occupational Case thu 
have gone until the condition had himself is unethical 

From ‘The Goa ur 

Actually, where the industrial a 4 — 


progressed to a disabling stage 
pect 
phy clan by practice or y pro Kemr. MD ead at Ps 
fessional agreement doe not west Industrial Health 
published in Americas 
Of Induatria 


counsel with workers whose ill 


hesse are not occupational in 





don’t let time 


runouton vou 


Smart safety engineers by the 
score are users of the quick, 


sure, dependable 


Stephenson 
MMismuteman 
Resuscitator 


(weight 30 pounds) 


Your best insurance against 
respiratory emergencies, 
where quick action is essen- 


Write for demonstration without obli 


gation or for pamphlet M205 


a8 BAe f ' wie taser 


Makers of the 


used all over in industry and police 


Harger Drunkometer 


departments including New York 


Page 


tructing our latest 
asked our employee 
that the 


cnheme and a a re 


Opinion a 


mignt want 


introduced many de 
change We asked our employes 


1 j 


about our company cafeteria, and 


485 “#4 re iit appointed an ¢ mployee 


committee whicen | now manay 


ing it far better than ve evel 


managed it. A further « 


of opinion of employee 
ed certain iInequiti 
centive bonu ystem, 
complete overhauled it 


the ystem pyreatly 


Sign of the Times 
(08a! £. SPENDLOVE, M.D., Pub 
Lic Health Commissione} 
vondel in the fae of Utah 
industrialism whether 
ufficient at 
health and 
industrial medicine. He has askec 
the Public Health Service to 
urvey of the tate and 


Many 


lone! 


yrowing 


oul tate | 


devoting 


tention to industria 


make a 
offer recommendation 
ether tate health commi 
are wondering whether enough 
attention is devoted to industrial 
health. The increase of sickne 

absenteeism in 1953 and 1954 en 
gaged widespread attention 
While it is true that non-occupa 
tional illne CAUSE more men 
from 


and women to be absent 


their jobs than illne caused by 
industrial environment, neverthe 
tudent of 


believe 


industrial 
strial 


le every 
tatistih 
health deserves to receive more 


indu 
attention. Among the progressive 
teps taken in the industrial 
health field in recent months are 
the establishment of local indus 
trial health 
which the 


practitioners, consultants, and 


through 


coun il 
ervice of general 


community health agenci were 
combined to bring low-cost health 
industrial 


program to small 


plant Casualty insurance com 
panies are promoting educational 
campaigns to improve industrial 
health, and the National Safety 
Council continue to werk for 
afety in plants that may be too 
mall to afford the 
of a safety 
of the time 
and private agencie 


employment 
pecialist It is 
that public 
and employ 


one of 


the signs 


ers are taking increased interest 
in the health of the 
workers for 


nation’s 
humanitarian 
reasons. 


Standard-K zaminer, 


as well as economic 
Ogder Utah 


December 26, 1954 





plant we 





Shay Medical Agency 


PITTSFIELD BUILDING 
55 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


BLANCHE L. SHAY, Director 


Service of Distinction since 1914 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Medical Director 
‘ pal whiict 
mul are t dob 
Health titut Will 
tant to Medical Direc 
pan ds then 
Directo 

Michclle 


Assistant Medical Director ddle We 
Insurance company. Dut vill embrace 
| phase ol riclucding 
dent aie | 
10.000 


Assistant Medical Director 
Pariinig n Internal Mechs 

' iM treatinent of empleo 

ee Health Sers 
i capacity ree 
tf applicants for insurance. Excellent 
portunity tor future advancement a 
pany has office no oall par of country 


S9O00 Tn 


Stall Physician bas nanufacturin 
compan OOO cimployes Have inst 
tuted new medical program and there 

ib job to do. Manufacturing pro 
themselves to 
Require 
meone with noere nterest im Tndu 
trial Medicine Facellent tutur $10 001 


‘ 


‘ in the plant lena 


nied and interesting problem 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Industrial Surgeon: (SK-155) Certified in 
Surgery. Particularly interested in indus 
trial surgery especially in administrative 
ind consulting phrase MD Jefferson 
Medical College; five years private praé 
tice of general surgers two yeu experi 


ence as industrial physician; age 


Industrial Physician B-155) Five years 
experience as physician and surgeon for 
large manulacturing company has s¢ 
1 several health pro 
publi 


up and Ipervises 


grams both in ndustry and 
health; ha pecialized in general, trau 


matic and orthopedic surgery; age 


Industrial Physician JP-155) Four years 
ex perience is industrial physician and 
surgeon; has specialized in occupational 
medicine; M.D., University of Oklahoma 
School of Medicine 
ige ‘4 


Excellent references 


Medical Director RM.-155) kive years 
Medical Director of manutfacturing com 
pany; M.D, University of lowa Medical 
School; has specialized in Industrial Medi 
cine; post-graduate courses in x-ray and 
sdministrator; 


cardiology outstanding 


ige 10 


Medical Dircetor AL-155) Certified in 
Internal Medicine; six years experience 
in industrial medicine and public health 
is at present Medical Director of an in 
dustrial health council which entails con 
administrative work; will go 


anywhere age $5 


siderable 











patient comfort is prompl..... 


ANTISEPTIC® ANALGESIC 
Prompt, continued control of pain is one reason it's 


“FOILLE FIRST IN FIRST AID" in treatment of 
BURNS, MINOR WOUNDS, LACERATIONS 
ABRASIONS, in offices, clinics, hospitals. 
LIQUID OR OINTMENT 


C¢ A oe B I s U L P H oO i L Cc oO Ma PA N Y * You're invited to request literature 


samples 
2921 SWISS AVENUE, DALLAS, TEXAS = 


The Evidence certain that smoking may cor One Kind of Industrial Healt 

Tuer no do that i tribute to a sense 0 site \ 1 factor ibandot 
“ut! eH 1\ roy F ociatio ' ome individual ‘ . ommunit ! i tate t a 

Sashes ta atin a one during a disquieting o 7 r nd economic , 


moment. The W 


morning 


tablist 
ch individual te 
available in orde 
termine whether the benefit 
ifficient te 


clation, ho 
ther study important 
not ‘ aid 
Kcr" 


not c: 





when wintertime 


becomes symptomtime 


Ihree eflective antihistamines instead of 
ne mean less chance of side effects 


apsule contains 


for prompt relief of rhinorrhea, headache, backache 


o 
/ 
Pyril 
Py 

p 


other symptoms associated with the common cold... 
Multihist+APC provides the beneficial effects of 3 anti 


histamines, and the analgesic-antipyretic effects of APC. 


A DORSEY preparation 


Smith-Dorse ¢ Lincoln, Nebraska ¢ A Div n of The Wander C« 














° ’ WIDELY USED 
IN INDUSTRY 


AEROSOL 
ORIGINAL SPRAY TOPICAL ANESTHETIC 


Stops pain in minutes, relieves for hours, minimizes 
shock. Quick, painless, sanitary application. Con- 
tains 20% dissolved benzocaine, most potent, least 
toxic of top al anesthetics. In bland, water-sol- 

uble vehicle. Use also for pre-debridement of 


abrasions, et« 


of the day-to-day factor industry. Such a climate can _ be 

make more secure or im nduced when officials of state 

ecurity is to be pre and cit labor and management 

ast minute compro inderstand and appreciate indus 

Sometimes there are condi trial problem and mutually 
which no degree of com trive to solve them 


Pawtucket. Rhode 
February 


vill resolve, but general 
oncession here and there 
all interests. A “healthy Medicine in Industry 
climate” is the best WP FEEL that any financial ad 
industrial migration, vantage that might accrue a 


magnet to attract new a result of an adequate medical 





WhenCoughsPersist =p it ; 
| =| El 


HOWARD MOIST HEAT 
CABINET KEEPS 
WORKERS ON 

ACTIVE DUTY 


Doctor's Model 


RELIEVES INDUSTRIAL STRAINS 
AND SPRAINS 
The unique HOWARD CABINET offers a safe 


comfortable medium for automatic circulation of 
soothing, moist heat over the entire body. 











Relieves distress of: Promotes healing of 


© “Industrial back” ® Back and leg injuries; 
edative action © Postural strains increases peripheral 





This well-known formula will and sprains circulation 
never conflict or cause incompati © Muscle spasm 

bilities with any medication for 
other specific disorders you may 
have occasion to prescribe. 


Self-operating. Resembles easy chair. Contains infra-red 

heating element and moist-air blower system in enclosed 

compartment with water pan. Thermostat gives absclute 

GENEROUS FREE SUPPLY control over moist-air heat. Minerals and oils can be 
rene vaporized in pan for inhalation treatments. 


Pert 
Send for prices, complete details 


Bob Howard Cabinet Company 
sy EE Cc a4 & K A D E, i N . wow yor 13, 000 W. Jefferson Blvd Los Angeles 16, Calif 












































Minus 5 
PREMENSTRUAL DIURETIC AND ANA » ES 


for Premenst hea 


WHITTIER LABORATORIES N. Michigan Ave 


more productive. (5) Costly 


main pul abling iInjurie and di Cus are it employer 


od medica ervice 1s prevented before they occur ) ePcauUse it afford propel 


t to make It decreases absenteeism from ill placement, informs him about } 


lake money pu 


However, industrial medi nesses non-occupational in origin ysical condition, aids in adjust 


ave funds in the fol (7) It helps prevent the los f } » his work, protects fellow 


(1) Prompt treat management people through ill employ assists in up-grading 
infection and ness or emotional failure. A well ncerease period of gainful pr 
complications thereby defined medical program benefit ductive employment, insure 
hortening the length of the di the employer as it affords bette more table economi ecurit 
ability 2) It helps control med ob placement, assures a healthy and prevents development of d 
hospital and insurance ex work force, improves employer abling disease 


(3) Good medical care i employee relations, promote Adare 


more economical than high com afety and good community rela 
pensation payment and ettle tion and permits proper place 


ment (4) Healthy workers are ment and use of handicapped in 





ELAS T/(ChrFOAM 


RAD EMARK 


the velvet-soft elastic bandage 
that stays in place like a second skin 


ELASTICFOAM is a completely new type of bandage 
which combines the best properties of adhesive plaster, elastic 
and cotton bandages. It is made by permanently bonding a sheet of 


multi-slit foam rubber to a superior quality cotton elastic bandage 


ELASTICFOAM stays in place like adhesive knee, ankle, wrist, elbow, chest and back injuries 


plaster—shaving is eliminated, redressing easy F 
compression treatment of varicose veins, 


and painless . 
Pos ulcers, phlebitis 
Fully elastic (stretch 100%), does not narrow , . 
maintains uniform pressure postoperative dressings 
Velvet-soft and highly absorbent — may be ap in place of orthopedic felt 
plied directly over wounds, absorbs at least : 
sie oath wolaiae-all maintain sports strapping—ankles, etc. 
ELASTICFOAM can be autoclaved. Economical Elasticfoam bandages are 5 yards long when stretched, made in 
may be washed, sterilized and reused many 2, 3", 4”, 6”, 8” widths, 4” and 
times 4” thicknesses. Available by the 
No alle ric reactions re ported after repe ated square yard for casts and 
appli stiam déas tak wnat ends plaster cast other orthopedic work 


nor interfere with X-ray 


You must see and handle this unique bandage 
to appreciate its many advantages. Write for - 
descriptive booklet and sample of Elasticfoam. ‘em a BS x 


CONNECTICUT BANDAGE MILLS INC., 40 POLAND STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 














Edrisal* 


S.K.F.’s antidepressant 
analgesic 


REECE ORTHOPEDIC SHOE 


No. x175-CG——Men's No. «173-CG 


for optimum results in 


for 


headache causweOKEN FOOT BONES 


SMOOTHLY finished WOOD SOLE 
with AIRFOAM insole acts as splint 
Keeps injured foot immobile 


Keeps a man on his feet and on 
but lightweight canvas upper laces entire 

makes for perfect fittin even thou a he Pav vily 
bandaged. SIZES——Small, Medium, Large 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


REECE WOOD SOLE SHOE CO. 


Dept. M Columbus, Nebr. 


always prescribe 


‘Edrisal’ 


tablets GIVE 


per dose 
) 1955 


¥ \Z ¢ 
LP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
Lach ‘Edrisal’ tablet contains Benzedrine* Sultate 
racemic amphetamine sulfate, SKF 2.5 mg ‘ 
acetylsalicylic acid, 7 gr. (0.16Gm phenacetin ‘ 
2% gr (0.16 Gr Available on prescription only 7 


Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories, Philadelphia CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 11.5. 


LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, iLL 
«1M Reg US. Pat. Off 





sedation 


without 
hypnosis 


R 


(reserpine CIBA) 


A pure crystalline alkaloid of rauwolfia root 


first identified, purified and introduced by CIBA 


In anxiety, tension, nervousness and mild to severe neu- 
roses—as well as in hypertension—SERPASIL provides 
a nonsoporific tranquilizing effect and a sense of well- 


being. Tablets, 0.25 mg. (scored) and 0.1 mg. 


SUMMIT, W.4 





a“ 


get patients back to work sooner 


In major or minor wounds, the ef- 1 po ALIN 
fectiveness of Furacin is outstand- é OLUBLE 


P ’ 
ing. Furacin prevents and treats j OWER 4 
U ld C n surface infections so effectively 
that patients get back to work 


sooner 


the fective topical antibacterial +s costly than comparable 


e exceptional antibacterial range : FURALIN® 
Sa a | SOLUBLE DRESSING 
P4-3-F- -O-3hel, b-3 e minimizes maiodor ana drainage | rn. a aide 
e facilitates healing by control 
iy Vet 47 wale], b-) 
BRUSH BURNS 


¢ 844 eaten onn aaa 
u | e- ERS ! sree forme contain Furacin 0.2% in water-miscibie 
pases are convenien easy to use 
BURNS 
EATON LABORATORIES FURACIN 


PYODERMAS —- a 


NORWIC H+» NEW YORK 


<5 
yl) 


THE WITROFURANS A UNIQUE CLASS OF ANTIMICROBIALS oil . PRODUCTS OF EATON RESEARCH 


Rauwidrine’ 


EACH TABLET PRESENTS RAUWILOID® 1 mg. AND AMPHETAMINE SULPHATE 5 mg. 


FOR ENHANCED MOOD ELEVATION 


EFFECTIVE AS LONG AS NEEDED 
Full amphetamine action... 
lessened amphetamine reactions 


SAFE FOR THE HYPERTENS E300 


LABORATORIES, INC., tos ancetes 48, cavir 





Abdominal incision is repre 
sentative of the many use 
for TELFA Strips—in major 
and minor surgery, as well a 
in emergency room ind on 


floor 4 


NEW TELFA DRESSING keeps wounds 
dry without sticking! 


Promotes better healing of all wounds —by primary intention 


Curit 


+ 
¥ 


This new all-purpose dressing 
is both fully absorbent and 
completely non-adherent 
TELFA Strips keep wounds 
dry, yet can be changed easily 
painlessly, and without disrup 
tion of the healing wound 
surface 

TELFA is a non-wettable, 
perforated plastic film bonded 
to Webril”, a highly absorbent 
backing of 100% pure cotton 

Faster healing has been dem 
onstrated in thousands of clini 
cal wounds. Wounds never grow 
into the dressing, yet are kept 
dry. TELFA non-adherent 
dressings are economical, too 


They cost no more than con 
ventional dressings, and save 
considerable doctor and nurse 
time in changing dressings 
HOW TO USE: Apply TELFA 
with film side directly on wound 
precise perforations pass 
drainage freely, but prevent re 
verse flow). Then cover with 
preferred sponge or drainage 
pad (on slight wounds, no 
further dressing is needed 
Finally, secure in place with 
adhesive or Kerlix" bandage 

Supplied in 2%” x 4” and 3 
x 8” Strips, in hospital case 
and in 2” x 3” sterilized enve 
lopes for doctors’ office 


NON-ADHERENT STRIPS 
(BAUER & BLACK) 


Neat Jackson H i «¢) 





¢ 
) 
proscrube a full measure of 


comfort for anorectal patients with 


DESITIN 


hemorrhoidal SUPPOSITORIES 
with COd liver oil 


DESITIN SUPPOSITORIES quickly soothe, protect, lubricate 
the distressed anorectal mucosa to provide 


In bexes of 1 
foil. wrapped 


Supposnories e gratifying comfort in hemorrhoids (non-surgical) 
e rapid, sustained relief of pain, itching and spasm 


AGM Ly \ without styptics, local anesthetics or narcotics, 
therefore do not mask serious rectal disease 

he asking 
err ae e reduced engorgement, bleeding e safe, conservative 


DESITIN CHEMICAL COMPANY @ 70 Ship Street, Providence 2, R. I. 
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i Valiente!” cried 


the Spanish admiral 


He cheered as his launch fished this man and seven 
more waterlogged American sailors out of Santi ) 
Harbor. Cuba. on the morning of June 4. 189% 
This was straining Spanish chivalry to the break 
ing point. for Richmond 
Hobson (right) and his 
little suicide crew had 
spent the previous mt ht 
taking 


harbor entrance under a 


i ship into the 


hail of cannonade and 
deliberate sinking hes 
to bottle up the Spanish fleet 


Hobson. who planned ind supervised every cle 


tail of the operation, from placing the seuttling 


charges to droppin inchor under fire Wis a 


tually an engineer. not a line officer 


Harbor. he led his first and only 


action against the enemy But his cool-headed 
i hero of the day as 


In Santiago 


made hin is much 


(And proved again that America s 


daring 
Admiral Dewey 
most valuable product is Americans 

‘| hese 


nation s future 


\mericans— proudly confident of their 
are the people who stand behind 
United States Series E Savings Bonds. They are 
the people who. by their spirit and abilities. make 


these Bonds one of the world’s finest investments. 


Thats wh 
future than by 
Bonds regularly! 


there s no better way to protect your 


investing in America’s future! Buy 


* 


. 


It’s actually easy to save money 


United States Series | 


iutomatic Payroll Sa 


You jUst sign an apy 


hoon 


For your own security 


invest in U.S 


ication at 


/ , 
and your country s, too 


Savings Bonds! 
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They may be, to the extent that they depend for 
their vigor on an adequate daily supply of the 
water-soluble vitamins — the essential factors of the 
B-complex and vitamin C—so easily lost through 













perspiration and metabolic destruction. HM-200 
Combination Arm, leg 

Allbee with C ‘Robins’ provides saturation dosage and Hip Tenk for Sub 
of the B-complex vitamins plus equa Hydromossage ond 
250 mg. of vitamin C thermal therapy ~ mobile 

model complete with ele< 






per capsule — the highest ascorbic acid content of 
any preparation of water-soluble vitamins. 






tric turbine ejector and 





oerator 





They may be what your workers need! 






STAINLESS STEEL 
PHYSICAL THERAPY EQUIPMENT 


ILLE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


50 Mill Road, 
Freeport, L.1., N.Y 


15 mg. 

10 mg. 
Nicotinamide 50 mg. PB-110 
Ca pantothenate. 10 mg. Hand, Elbow, and Foot 
Ascorbic acid ......250 mg. Paraffin Bath with remov 


able stand — electrically 













heated with thermostatic 





control 









Literature on these and 












other equipment on request 
RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 


A. H, ROBINS CO., | 
eee Ethical Pharmaceuticals of Merit since 1878 





The Prognosis 
in PSORIASIS 


RIASOL 


Bad, says the dermatologist, until he tries RIA- 
SOL. In a series of 231 cases treated by various 
medications, Lane and Crawford* reported only 
16.5°0 remissions. 

The use of RIASOL greatly improves the progno- 
sis. In a series of psoriatics treated with RIASOL af- 
ter other medications had failed, the cutaneous 
lesions were completely cleared or improved in 
76% cases. In the successful cases the skin patches 
cleared up in an average of 8 weeks. 

The patient with psoriasis must be encouraged, 
not discouraged by a hopeless prognosis. Psychia- 
trists have reported neuroses in psoriatics because 
of undue pessimism on the part of the attending 
physician. 

Control of psoriasis by use of RIASOL often 
makes it possible for young men and women to 
marry and lead normal lives. This may make the dif- 
ference between happiness and despondency. 

RIASOL contains 0.45% mercury chemically 
combined with soaps, 0.5°% phenol and 0.75% cre- 
sol in a washable, non-staining, odorless vehicle. 

Apply daily after a mild soap bath and thorough 
drying. A thin, invisible, economical film suffices. No 
bandages required. After one week, adjust to pa- 
tient's progress. 

RIASOL is supplied in 4 and 8 fld. oz. bottles at 
pharmacies or direct. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY — 
TEST RIASOL YOURSELF 





SHIELD LABORATORIES 


12850 Mansfield Avenue, Detroit 27 Michigan 


Please send me professional literature and generous clinical package of RIASOL 
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CEREAL AND MILK MAKE 
An Equal Contribution 


10 60 $0 100% 
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That breakfast cereals make a significant contribution to the 
overall nutrient content of the cereal and milk serving consisting 
of 1 oz. of breakfast cereal, 4 oz. of milk, and 1 teaspoonful of 
sugar, is readily apparent from the bar chart. In the case of 
five of the nine nutrients common to both, as well as in calories, ; ’ 
the breakfast cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of . . 
the total amounts contributed by both cereal and milk, and Cereal and Milk Festival No. 2 
almost 50 per cent of the protein." . iy Senne Tole epee Se 
The values shown demonstrate that breakfast cereals are gered Patties cod Dairy tes were 
significant sources of many essential nutrients. Their inclusion and tha Catani Snaittite announced jel 
in the balanced breakfast goes far in satisfying the daily require a year ago goes into its second year with 
ments of the nutrients they contribute. For this reason they are the endorsement and support of both in 
widely recommended by nutritionists as an important component 
of a basic cereal breakfast consisting of fruit, cereal, milk, a eee oe 
bread and butter 
As a service to tea hers and their students and as a result of So 0, land With ) | 
twelve years of research, Cereal Institute offers free authoritative 
and coordinated cereal and milk and breakfast teaching materials end will be launched the middie of Aoril 


Write for yours today! In the average year 24 Billion Quarts 
of Milk are eaten with breakfast cereals 








dustries 


You never outgrow your need for 


*These figures are based on composite averages of all breakfast cereals 
Cereal and Milk. 


— whole grain, enriched, or restored to whole grain values of thiamine, 








niacin and iron. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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BETTER TOLERATED 
SALICYLATE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PATIENTS 


Avoid Lost Hours from Headache, Other 
Minor Aches and Pains | 


Give BUFFERIN® because... 
1. It vives fast pain reliel 
aspirin . 


y 3 ven large { es sels ea e vastrue ipsets 


Avoid Lost Days from Minor Arthritic 
or Rheumatic Problems 


Give BUFFERIN because... onventent Industrial Packawe 250 individual aluminu 
1. It provides effective. better-tolerated relief of pain foil-lined packets, each containing two BUrREHIN tablet 
Available through your regular jobber 


BUFFERIN « 
t ! ! iaivesia. plus wu 


, ] 
turnin veimate. For ease in flispen 7 


Patients can continue working when you give 
BURFERIN 


. Arthrities are markedly more susceptible to gastric WHENEVER SALICYLATE THERAPY IS INDICATED 
upsets with straight ispiri than the general popu GIVE BUFFERIN Acts Twice as Fast as Aspirin 


j , j ) | D 
lation But they tolerate BUFFERIN well oes Not Upset the Stomach 


ee BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 


salicylate levels as sodium bicarbon: 


yp elgg ah ie snarl ag Poy apron cag Bg _— 19 W. 50 St, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 


A similar package availabie from Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., 3035 St. Antoine St., Montreal 30, Canada 





you can produce 


prompt, prolonged 


surface anesthesia 


with one application of 


NUPERCAINAL' 


Contains Nupercaine™ (dibucaine 
CIBA), one ol the most 


potent and long acting anesthetics, 


Eflective in low concentration 
—sensitization rare (nonnarcotic 


—not related to cocaine o1 procaine). 


Useful whenever surface anesthesia 
is required—burns, surgical dressings, 


hemorrhoids, abrasions, ete. 


Ointment (dibucaine ointment CIBA), 
1% Nupercaine in lanolin and 


petrolatum base. 


Cream (dibuc aine cream CIBA), 


0.5% Nupercaine in water-soluble base. 


Ophthalmic Ointment, 
0.5% Nupercaine in white petrolatum, 


applicator-tip tubes. 





